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Tue careful study of a grand and successful life like that 
of Chief Justice Chase cannot fail to be interesting, whether 
viewed with regard to the position reached by one who 
from a farmer’s boy in moderate circumstances came to be 
United States Senator, twice Governor of Ohio, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and finally Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; or whether it be considered with 
regard to the character he developed, and the good he was 
able to accomplish. From either point of view, the study 
‘ of such a life must afford to young men a great incentive to 
effort; it will also serve to indicate the successive steps that 
need to be taken and to fix attention upon the particular 
agencies through which success must be attained. In the 
brief time at our disposal, instead of attempting to present 
an orderly narrative of events in the life of Mr. Chase, we 
may perhaps better secure the object if we state at once 
what appear to have been his leading characteristics, and 
what were the elements of his wonderful strength and 
success, 
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After a somewhat intimate acquaintance with Mr. Chase for 
a period of thirty-five years, many months of which we lived 
under the same roof, and ate at the same table, we may 
venture to attribute his elevation to three agencies —ability, 
character and opportunity; and we propose to refer to cir- 
cumstances in his life and history which will show how each 
of these contributed; and how their combination secured 
the grand result. 

The ability displayed by Mr. Chase may be attributed 
in part to original endowment or inheritance, and partly to 
his own determination and persistent and careful training. 
On his father’s side he came from a family of respectable 
English Puritans; on the mother’s side, from an equally 
respectable family of Scottish Covenanters. Of the brothers 
of his father, one, the Hon. Dudley Chase, was U. S. Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire; another, the Rev. Philander 
Chase, was Episcopal Bishop of Ohio. Salmon Portland 
Chase, the eighth of eleven children of Ithamar and Janette 
Ralston Chase, was born in Cornish, N. H., January 13th, 
1808. Ithamar Chase was a farmer, and all his children 
had their birth and passed their childhood upon the 
farm. The father’s death, which occurred before several 
of the children were grown, compelled the mother and 
family to practice steady industry and careful economy. 
Salmon at an early age went to school, and made such 
progress that his uncle, Bishop Chase, was prompted 
to offer him assistance in obtaining a better education 
than he could otherwise have secured. When the 
Bishop came to Ohio, Salmon was permitted to come with 
him, and for a couple of years he studied and worked with 
his uncle at Worthington, near Columbus. After two years, 
when Bishop Chase went to Cincinnati to become President 
of Cincinnati College, Salmon was taken with him, and was 
already prepared to enter that college. After a year the 
college was closed and the boy returned to his New England 
home. Soon afterward he entered Dartmouth College, 
where all he could earn in addition to what the mother could 
afford to give him was needed to carry him through; but by 
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steady exertion and diligent application, he was able to grad- 
uate from Dartmouth College in 1826 at the age of eighteen, 
Then desiring to study law he went to Washington, D. C., 
and as a law student entered the office of the Hon. Wm. 
Wirt. Here he was compelled to resort to teaching in a 
classical school in order to earn money to defray his neces- 
sary expenses. After four years of teaching and study he 
was admitted to the bar; then at the age of twenty-two he 
again. started for Cincinnati to seek practice in his profession. 

So far we have shown his application and perseverance 
rather than his ability; a single additional fact will prove that 
he was a successful as well as a diligent student. In Cincin- 
nati, finding but little active business, he collected and made 
a careful compilation of all the statutes then in force in 
Ohio, from those of the first Territorial Legislature in 1798 
to 1833. This work required the examination of four vol- 
umes of Adopted Statutes, three volumes of Territorial 
Enactments, and thirty-one volumes of General Statutes. 
The compilation occupied much of his time for three or four 
years. When published it was familiarly known as Chase’s 
Statutes, and immediately proved of great service to the 
legal profession of Ohio. It secured for the author the high 
commendation of such jurists as Judge Story and Chancellor 
Kent; the latter of whom, in acknowledging the receipt of a 
copy of the work, uses the following language: ‘‘ Your 
edition of the Statutes of Ohio is a great work, and does 
credit to your enterprise, industry and accuracy. Your 
sketch of the history of Ohio prefixed to the first volume is 
admirable, and is written with impartiality, truth and 
eloquence.” 

That character has much to do with success in life, will be 
made apparent by reference to events in the life of Mr. 
Chase. As we have said of ability, so it may be said of 
character: it is partly a matter of inheritance, while in part 
it is the result of force of individual will. By the descend- 
ants of the Puritans and equally by those of the Covenanters 
subjects are apt to be first considered in their moral bearings. 
With persons so descended the first question in regard to 
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any proposition will probably be, ‘‘Is it right?” With 
some other people the question is more likely to be, ‘‘ Will 
it pay?’ and perhaps with others, ‘‘ What will Mrs. Grundy 
say?”’ Mr. Chase was doubtless fortunate in his Puritan 
and Covenanter ancestry, but whatever influence that may 
have had, it is certain that he early acquired the ‘habit of 
looking at all questions in their moral aspects, and this all 
through his life was a marked characteristic. 

Passing by his earlier years, of which many pleasant 
things are upon record in a charming little book for boys 
called ‘‘The Ferry Boy, and the Financier,’’ we come to 
what may be regarded as his first public act. In 1827, while 
he was a law student, a free colored citizen of New York, 
who was in Washington on business, was seized and impris- 
oned on suspicion of being a runaway slave. This occur- 
rence led to much earnest discussion both in and out of 
Congress, and prompted Mr. Chase with others to draw up 
and obtain signatures to a petition to Congress praying for 
the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade in the District of 
Columbia. 

In 1833 James G. Birney, a slave-holder living in Ala- 
bama, became convinced of the manifold wrongs and evil 
results of slavery, and because he was not allowed under the 
laws of that State to emancipate his slaves, he removed with 
them to Cincinnati. The slaves were there set free and then 
assisted to make for themselves a living. Mr. Birney from 
that time devoted his energies to the anti-slavery cause. In 
1836 he established in Cincinnati an anti-slavery paper called 
The Philanthropist, which, although eminently temperate in 
tone and spirit, gave great offense to the business men of 
Cincinnati, who evidently feared that the publication of such 
a paper would have the effect to drive Southern trade from 
the city. This feeling grew stronger from day to day, until 
it culminated in a disgraceful mob which scattered the types 
of The Philanthropist about the streets and threw the press 
into the Ohio River. Mr. Chase, who was well-known to be 
utterly opposed to such lawlessness, was immediately 
engaged as attorney for Mr. Birney, and with rare courage 
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he did all in his power to bring the offenders to justice, and 
to maintain for Cincinnati and Ohio the freedom of speech 
and of the press—rights at that time appreciated by but 
very few. 

About the same time miscreants in or about Cincinnati 
made a business of capturing slaves who had escaped from 
the South, and of returning them to their masters for offered 
rewards. Colored people not slaves were frequently kid- 
naped and, with or without legal process, carried across the 
river into slavery. Slaveholders often traveled with their 
slaves by boat upon the Ohio River, and if the boats stopped 
upon the Ohio side, the slaves sometimes took the oppor- 
tunity to escape. In one of these instances, subsequently 
known as the Matilda case, where a master had brought a 
slave-girl to Cincinnati, and afterwards endeavored to take 
her back into slavery, Mr. Chase appeared in her behalf, as 
he frequently did in similar cases, without expectation of 
pecuniary reward. After the hearing of this case, a gentle- 
man of note who had been present, referring to Mr. Chase, 
said, ‘‘There goes a promising young lawyer who has just 
ruined himself.”” That gentleman knew how unpopular in 
those days was the defense of the enslaved and friendless. 
While Mr. Chase doubtless lost in social position and profes- 
sional popularity by these efforts, his ability and genuine 
humanity came to be recognized both by his associates and 
by opponents. By this course he became familiar with, and 
thoroughly understood, the legal questions involved in 
slavery, and thus fitted himself to become the defender of 
right and justice not only in.the courts of Cincinnati, but 
afterwards in the Senate of the United States, and finally 
upon the Supreme Bench. 

These efforts in behalf of the oppressed and for the free- 
dom of speech and of the press, all of which are fairly 
stated in Shucker’s ‘‘ Life of Chase,”’ illustrate the character 
of Mr. Chase but in part. They indeed show his courage 
and independence, and his unselfish devotion to the interests 
of humanity; but the purity of his life, and his absolute 
conscientiousness cannot be better told than in the words of 
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Governor Hoadly, spoken at the time the remains of Mr. 
Chase found their final resting place in Spring Grove Ceme- 
tery. Inan address for which all the friends of Mr. Chase 
will heartily thank Governor Hoadly, and the truth of which 


they will fully endorse, the speaker said: 

‘* What helped him — yes, what made him, was this: He ‘ walked with 
God.’ The predominant element of his life, that which gave tone and color 
to his thoughts, and determined the direction of all he did was his striving 
after righteousness. I do not refer to his theology, his theory of the Divine 
Nature; he could as easily work with a Unitarian, or Quaker, or Free- 
thinker, as with a member of his own church. The right of free thought 
upon the greatest of topics which he claimed for himself he conceded to all, 
never pressing his influence in such matters upon the youngest and most im- 
mature of his associates. He was alike the friend of Theodore Parker 
and Chas. P. McIlvaine; he was a communicant and attached member of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, of which his Uncle Philander, in whose 
family and under whose tutelage he passed a part of his boyhood at Worth- 
ington, in Ohio, was not only a Bishop but a strong Bishop. But I refer to 
the personal relations which he believed himself to occupy toward the 
Divine Power. To him God was not simply a name, but a living presence ; 
not the author of a machine set in motion, and then abandoned, but his 
companion and guide, ready to draw near when sought in prayer, in medi- 
tation, in self-sacrifice, in good works, and right life. His God was his 
Master, daily and hourly bidding him be up and at his work, trusting to him 
talents and opportunities not for self-gratification, but for use in the Divine 
warfare, the royal battle against temptation within and wrong without. 
Behind the dusky face of every black man he saw his Savior, the Divine 
man, also scourged, also in prison, at last crucified. This is what made him 
what he was. To this habit of referring to Divine guidance every act of his 
life, we owe the closing words of the Proclamation of Emancipation, which 
Mr. Lineoln added from Chase’s pen, as follows: ‘and upon this act, sin- 
cerely believed to be an act of justice warranted by the Constitution upon 
military necessity, I invoke the considerate judgment of all mankind, and 
the gracious favor of Almighty God.’ He had dainty tastes, disliked the 
unclean in word or person; but he put his pleasure under his feet when 
duty led him to the rescue of the lowly. He had a large frame and mighty 
passions, but they were under absolute control.” 

A man of ability and character may for a time be left in 
the shade, but opportunity for effective action is sure to 
come to him who earnestly works and patiently waits. Mr, 
Chase had abundant opportunity to demonstrate his ability, 
and to prove his courage in the face of mobs, and to show 
his self-sacrificing devotion to truth and right while he was 


the voluntary defender of the enslaved race without expecta- 


. 
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tion of fee or reward. Finally the opportunity came to 
display the same ability, courage and devotion upon more 
conspicuous fields. 

In the winter of 1837, or fifty years ago, at the trial of the 
Matilda case, already mentioned, a medical student, then 
attending lectures at the Cincinnati Medical College, was 
present and attentively listened to all the proceedings. Being 
an earnest abolitionist, he was deeply moved by the unhappy 
position of the poor slave girl, and was especially indignant 
at what he regarded as the specious argument and bold 
assumptions of the attorney for the claimant. The defense 
for the slave-girl was conducted by a young attorney whose 
evident sympathy, sincerity and masterly ability, however it 
may have failed to affect the Court, filled the mind of that 
medical student with the highest admiration. Although old 
enough to have voted at one or two previous elections, he 
had refused to support the candidates of either of what he 
regarded as pro-slavery parties; but after hearing the argu- 
ment of the young attorney and learning his name, he said, 
‘‘There is a man I can and will vote for whenever I have the 
opportunity.” That young attorney, I scarcely need to say, 
was S. P. Chase; that medical student was the writer of this 
paper. Before the opportunity came to vote for Mr. Chase 
he had met that gentlemen several times at anti-slavery 
conventions, particularly at one held in Columbus in Decem- 
ber, 1841, at which the Liberty Party of Ohio was organ- 
ized, and again at the Free Soil Convention at Buffalo 
in 1848. 

How the opportunity to vote for Mr. Chase finally 
came will be briefly stated. In 1848, after that student had 
become a physician and surgeon in busy practice, he was 
nominated and elected to the lower branch of the General 
Assembly of Ohio by the Free Soil men of Lorain County, 
and by them instructed as their Representative, when in the 
Legislature, ‘‘ to act with any party, or against any party, as 
in his judgment the cause of freedom should require.” 
When the time arrived for the Legislature to meet, it was 
found that the House could not organize, on account of a 
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difference between the Whig and Democratic parties—grow- 
ing out of a division of Hamilton County for election 
purposes, which the Whig party, being in a majority in 
a previous Legislature, had made—both parties having 
claimants for two seats. There were also other contested 
seats in the House, and besides these the election for Gover- 
nor had not yet been decided. After along struggle, when 
both branches of the General Assembly were finally organ- 
ized, this was found to be their political complexion: In the 
Senate the Whigs and Democrats were a_ tie — Senator 
Randall, a Free Soil Whig, was elected Speaker. In the 
House the Democrats lacked one of having half the mem- 
bers; the Whigs adding several Free Soil men who had been | 
elected by the aid of Whig votes, also lacked one of having 
half the members. Besides the Democrats, Whigs and Free 
Soilers already mentioned, there were two Free Soil mem- 
bers— Col. John F. Morse, of Lake County, and Dr. N. S. 
Townshend, of Lorain County—who had been elected in 
opposition to candidates of both Whig and Democratic 
parties, and were therefore independent of both. Before 
the House was organized all the anti-slavery members came 
together for a conference or caucus. A gentleman of large 
political influence, though not a member of either branch, 
had been invited to be present and give to the conference 
the benefit of his counsel. He urged upon the members of 
‘the conference the importance of perfect agreement among 
themselves as affording the only hope of securing any anti- 
slavery legislation, or the election of any anti-slavery man 
to the United States Senate. A _ resolution was then 
introduced pledging each member of the conference to vote 
upon all occasions as a majority of the conference should 
direct. To this obligation most of those present agreed. 
Dr. Townshend refused to give the requisite pledge, because 


eleven of the thirteen Free Soil members present were, to a 
greater or less extent, under obligations to the Whig party, 
and it appeared evident to him that such a pledge would 
compel him to act only with the Whig party, and contrary to 
the instructions of his constituents. Col. Morse took a 
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similar view of the situation, and also declined to give any 
pledge, believing, with his Free Soil colleague, that if the 
Whig party could not be induced to support anti-slavery 
men or measures, there might be a possibility of obtaining 
aid from the Democratic party. It should be understood 
that an anti-slavery and progressive spirit had begun to be 
manifest among some of the members of that party. In the 
State of New York this was still more apparent, anti-slavery 
Democrats being there known as Barn-burners, in distinction 
from the unprogressive wing of the party who were known 
as Hunkers. In Ohio many young Democrats were partici- 
pating in anti-slavery movements under the name of the 
Free Democracy. At the close of the conference referred 
to a resolution was introduced to exclude Morse and Town- 
shend from future consultations. This served to convince 
those gentlemen that they occupied a common position, and 
must in future act together and independently of others. 
Had’ they submitted to the demands of the caucus, the Whig 
party would at once have secured the ascendancy, and prob- 
ably little or no anti-slavery progress would have been made. 

Some time after this Mr. Chase came to Columbus to argue 
a case before the Supreme Court. He was waited upon by 
Morse and Townshend, and requested to draft a bill for the 
repeal of the Black Laws. This he did, and the bill was 
promptly introduced in the House by Col. Morse. The 
Black Laws, very properly so called, prohibited the settle- 
ment of black or mulatto persons in Ohio unless they could 
show a certificate of their freedom, and obtain two free- 
holders to give security for their good behavior and main- 
tenance in the event of their becoming a public charge. 
And unless this certificate of freedom was duly recorded and 
produced, it was made a penal offense for any white person 
to give employment to a black or mulatto. The common 
school system of Ohio made provision for white children 
only, and the children of black or mulatto persons were ex- 
cluded from all the common schools. Worst of all, no black 
or mulatto person could be sworn or allowed to testify before 
any Court in the State in any case where a white person was 


- 
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a party. This exposed colored people to all sorts of wrongs, 
and left them without legal protection. 

The arrangement: by which these Black Laws were 
repealed and Mr. Chase elected to the Senate of the United 
States was as follows: Wm. Allen was the choice of the 
Democrats for Senator, while Thomas Ewing was the choice 
of the Whigs. Most of the Free Soil members, with Col. 
Morse, preferred Joshua R. Giddings, then Representative 
in Congress from Morse’s district, and Townshend preferred 
Mr. Chase, but both of these Independent Free Soilers 
cared more for the election to the Senate of some reliable 
and strong anti-slavery man, than for that of any particular 
individual. Col. Morse was therefore authorized by Town- 
shend to propose to Whig members that if they would first 
aid in the repeal of the Biack Laws and then in the election 
of Mr. Giddings to the Senate, he and his colleague would 
vote for the Whig candidates for the Supreme Bench, who 
at that time were chosen by the General Assembly. Dr. 
Townshend was authorized by .Col. Morse to make an 
equivalent proposition to Democrats, to the effect that if 
they would first aid in the repeal of the Black Laws and in 
the election of Mr. Chase to the Senate, then the two Inde- 
pendent Free Soil members would aid in electing the 
Democratic nominees for the Supreme Bench. Both 
political parties were especially solicitous to secure a majority 
of the Supreme Court, because it was thought probable that 
questions growing out of the division of Hamilton County 
might come before that Court for final adjudication. A 
large majority of the Whig members were willing to accept 
the proposition made to them by Col. Morse; a few mem- 
bers, understood to be only four, knowing the hostility of 
their constituents to the anti-slavery views of Mr. Giddings, — 
or for other reasons, refused their assent to the arrangement. 
The proposition made by Dr. Townshend to the Democratic 
members was accepted; Col. Morse’s bill to provide schools 
for colored children, and to repeal all: previous acts or parts 
of acts making distinctions on account of color, passed the 
House as drafted. The Senate made two or three changes in 
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the bill which were not amendments. When the Senate 
and House came together in joint convention, Mr. Chase was 
elected Senator on the fourth ballot, and two of the Demo- 
cratic candidates for the Supreme Bench were afterwards 
elected. Fortunately for anti-slavery progress, the Demo- 
cratic party had at that time several popular candidates for 
the two judgeships, and to avoid controversy between their 
friends the two Free Soilers were allowed their choice from 
the number. Whatever of praise or of blame attached to 
the agreement, coalition or bargain, by which the Black 
Laws were repealed and Mr. Chase elected to the Senate, 
the entire responsibility rests with Morse and Townshend. 
Mr. Chase neither suggested nor directed the arrangement. 
While he expressed hearty approval of what related to Mr. 
Giddings, he certainly used no dishonorable or even ques- 
tionable means to secure the actual result. That this was 
well understood at the time may be inferred from the fact 
that after serving the State for six years in the Senate, he 
was twice elected for Governor by the people, and then a 
second time elected by the Legislature to the United States 
Senate. 

In the Senate, from 1849 to 1855, Mr. Chase vigorously 
opposed the repeal of what was known as the Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820, which entitled the Free States to insist 
that all territory north of 36° 30’ should forever remain free 
from slavery. He also insisted that slavery, which was 
exclusively a State institution, should be excluded from all 
National territory. This was the question in controversy 
when Kansas was settled, where the battle for freedom was 
fought by plucky emigrants from Ohio and other free States; 
and it was fought with equal courage by Chase, and Sum- 
ner, and Hale, and Wade in the Senate. Mr. Chase opposed 
the Fugitive Law with equal earnestness. This villainous 
enactment not only made of the Free States a hunting 
ground for runaways, but appointed official miscreants to aid 
in their capture, and bribed them to enslave free persons by 
allowing twice as much in fees for those consigned to slavery 
as for those that could not be so disposed of. Mr. Chase 
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made the best of the opportunity thus afforded to do battle 
for the right. He disregarded alike the suggestions of self- 
interest and of personal danger, and evidently endeavored to 
live up to the rule, ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.” 

Before Mr. Chase’s Senatorial term had expired, he was 
elected Governor of Ohio. Soon after assuming the duties 
of that office he was compelled to give attention to several 
fugitive slave cases. Both legal ability and firmness were 
necessary in his attempts to secure justice for the fugitives, 
and to fulfill the constitutional obligations of Ohio to other 
States. The defalcation of Breslin, a former State Treasurer, 
which came to light during Mr. Chase’s administration, 
required prompt action on the part of the Governor, who 
was found equal to the occasion, which gave him an oppor- 
tunity to show that he had no tolerance for official rascality. 
Before his term of office had expired, he was renominated 
and again elected Governor. During his second term of 
office he gave earnest attention .to an important measure 
which had much to do with the part Ohio was able to take 
in suppressing the slaveholders’ rebellion. Anticipating the 
final struggle, as many anti-slavery men did, he saw the 
importance of having the militia of the State in an effective 
condition. At his earnest recommendation, in 1857, an act 
was passed by the General Assembly of Ohio which at once 
had the effect to put the militia upon a better footing. In 
the summer of 1858 Mr. Chase ordered a review of all the 
State militia, and many companies of infantry and artillery 
were brought together at Columbus. A volume of military 
regulations and tactics was also ordered to be published. The 
anti-slavery agitation was gradually becoming more and more 
intense. John Brown made his attack upon Harper’s Ferry, 
and following this, Governor Wise, of Virginia, expressed 
by letter to Mr. Chase his determination to pursue any such 
organizations if necessary into neighboring States, and to 
punish their abettors where he could find them. To this 
communication Mr. Chase replied that Ohio would fulfil her 
obligations to other States, but would not permit the invasion 
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of her territory by bodies of armed men from other States 
under any pretense whatever. Near the expiration of his 
second term as Governor, he was, on the second of Febru- 
ary, 1860, re-elected to the Senate of the United States. 

In 1861, when several of the Southern States had signified 
their intention of seceding from the Union unless allowed to 
extend slavery into the territories recently acquired from 
Mexico, the Legislature of Virginia invited the authorities of 
other States to appoint commissioners to meet at Washing- 
ton and attempt to adjust the unhappy differences in a spirit 
of compromise. Seven slave States and fourteen free 
States responded to the invitation, Mr. Dennison, then 
Governor, appointing Mr. Chase and six able associates on 
behalf of Ohio. At the conference it was soon seen that 
the commissioners from the slave States would expect 
inadmissible concessions. Mr. Chase and his associates 
therefore proposed to refer all matters of difference to a con- 
vention of all the States. In an address to the conference 
he warned the commissioners from the Slave states that 
‘fon the coming fourth of March Mr. Lincoln will be 
inaugurated, and will take an oath to support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States—of all the United States, 
and that oath will bind him to take care that the laws are 
faithfully executed throughout the United States. Will 
secession absolve him from that oath? If the President does 
his duty, and secession or revolution result, what then? 
Civil war! Let us not plunge headlong into that unfathom- 
able gulf,” etc. Such faithful words had little effect, and the 
conference was ended without apparent beneficial result. 

Two days after Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration, Mr. Chase was 
nominated for Secretary of the Treasury. He had no aspi- 
rations for such a position, but his sense of duty to the 
country would not allow him to decline the appointment. 
Few persons can know the anxiety and labor which the office 
at that time involved. The whoie country now seems to be 
agreed in regard to the ability, the absolute integrity, and 
the success with which its important duties were discharged. 
On this point an item of testimony from an unprejudiced 


- 
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source may possibly be of interest. Upon the only occasion 
when the writer of this paper was under the necessity of 
taking command of an armed steamer, a Confederate battery 
was captured, and, with other officers and men, a rebel pay- 
master. This occurred upon the Mississippi River toward 
the close of 1863. The paymaster had already become dis- 
couraged at the prospects of the Confederacy; for, while he 
claimed that the Confederates had far better officers and 
equally as good soldiers, he said that the result of this con- 
flict would not depend alone upon the fighting qualities of 
the combatants. ‘The F ederals,” he said, ‘‘have for their 
Secretary of the Treasury, S. P. Chase, a man who has the 
public confidence to such an extent that not only are the 
present resources of the whole North at his command, but 
he can borrow all the money he needs upon favorable terms. 
The Confederacy has in a corresponding position an officer 
who inspires no such confidence, and who can scarcely bor- 
row a dollar even at the most ruinous rates. If the conflict 
could be decided at once, and by bullets alone, the Confed- 
erates would have a fair prospect of success, but it is plain 
enough that it will not be so decided; but that the govern- 
ment which can longest feed, and clothe, and equip its men 
is certain to succeed, and therefore the Confederacy has no 
possible chance.” 


In consequence of want of agreement between himself and 
the President in regard to the appointment of his assistants, 
in June, 1864, Mr. Chase resigned the Sécretaryship of the 
Treasury. In December of the same year he was nominated 
by Mr. Lincoln to be Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
His confirmation by the Senate was immediate, and without 
the usual formality of a reference. If this position had been 
at any time the object of his ambition, it finally came to him 
without personal seeking. That he was eminently fitted for 
the place few doubted; and that he honored the office as 
much as he was honored by it was generally believed. This 
responsible position he held until his death, on the seventh of 
May, 1873, at the age of sixty-five years. 
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That Mr. Chase aspired to the Presidency in 1860, and 
again in 1864, is believed, and that many of his friends who 
knew him best earnestly desired to see him in that position 
is certainly true. They believed that he had the legal 
knowledge, the good judgment, and the courage to do his 
whole duty in any emergency. Many of the early anti- 
slavery men were dissatisfied with what they regarded as the 
extreme caution of Mr. Lincoln. With this feeling Mr. 
Chase probably sympathized; that he would have acted much 
more promptly than Mr. Lincoln did on many occasions may 
be regarded as certain. What the final result of such a 
course might have been none can tell. Referring to these 
aspirations, Mr. Justice Mathews, on the occasion already 
referred to, when the remains of Mr. Chase were taken to 
Spring Grove Cemetery, said: ‘‘ Mr. Chase was ambitious in 
this sense alone: that there was, as he believed, a work for 
him to do that he was called to perform, and that he could 
do that work better than any man he knew. It was an honest 
ambition; it was a noble ambition; it was, as has been said 
to his credit, a God-fearing ambition; for every purpose of 
his life, every object set before himself for achievement, was 
taken and prosecuted under the most solemn sense of his 
responsibility to Him whom alone he acknowledged as the 
Master of Man.”’ 

Of Mr. Chase’s beautiful, though sorrowful, family life the 
writer of this paper can say but little. In 1834 Mr. Chase 
was married to Miss Garniss, and in 1835 he was left a wid- 
ower. In 1839 he was married to Miss Smith, and in 1845 
he was again a widower. He was a third time married, in 
1846, to Miss Ludlow, and in 1852 he was called to mourn 
her loss. Of six children, only two accomplished and beau- 
tiful daughters were left to grace his home. 

In many respects the life of Mr. Chase illustrates what is 
true in the life of nearly every great and good man. Inthe 
first place, as we have seen, he had ability ; and we may pause 
a moment to inquire whether that ability was a natural gift 
or the result of laborious, persistent training. While believ- 
ing that there are original differences, and that some may 
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achieve a success for which others would strive in vain, stil 
it is true that every man is largely the maker of himself. If 
we ask how this is done, the life of Mr. Chase supplies the 
answer — only by well-directed and persistent work. Then 
ability alone, without character, will be likely to prove a dis- 
appointment or a snare. A man must have character; he 
must be true, and pure, and good; true to himself, to his 
own ideal, or he cannot respect himself, and will not be likely 
to secure the respect of others; his life must be pure or he 
cannot trust himself, nor can others trust him; and he must 
be good or considerate of the rights and happiness of others, 
and kindly sympathetic and helpful. Such a character will 
rarely fail to win what it secured for Mr. Chase — the perfect 
confidence and highest esteem of all who thoroughly knew 
him. The possession of ability and character is almost cer- 
tain to be recognized and in demand for important service; 
for, bad as the world sometimes appears to be, it rarely fails 
to see that goodness is more trustworthy than its opposite; 
so that a man with ability and character is sure to find oppor- 
tunity to do good, if not in the field he prefers, yet in some 
field where he may work with pleasure and success. How 
strikingly was this illustrated in the life of Mr. Chase? He 
worked and patiently waited until opportunity came. Had 
he sat still and waited, probably the opportunity would never 
have come; but, when he became known, high and respon- 
sible duties were almost thrust upon him. 

In closing, we will again use the language of Justice 
Mathews: ‘‘The character and life, and public and private 
history of Mr. Chase are worthy the study of every young 
American, that he may imitate the example of his private 
conduct, and seek to emulate his public career; for there is 
nothing more astonishing than a contemplation of the inter- 
esting and important public events which constitute the his- 
tory of our people and Nation from the period when Mr. 
‘Chase first became known in Cincinnati, the city of his 
adoption.” 

N. S. TowNsHEND. 





BLENNERHASSETT.? 


I. BLENNERHASSETT, 


TRUTH is not only stranger than fiction, but often sadder 
than the grimmest fancy can portray. Few pages of Ameri- 
can history present more of the picturesque, and none offer so 
much of the pitiful, as do those that tell the story of Blen- 
nerhassett. This man, whom Parton, the would-be white- 
washer of Aaron Burr, calls ‘‘ eccentric, romantic, idle, and 
shiftless,’’ descended from choice Irish stock. The source of 
his blood is traced to the times of King John. Harman 
Blennerhassett, with whom we have to do, was the youngest 
of three sons of wealthy and noble parents, residing in Con- 
way castle, Kerry County, Ireland. The year of his birth, 
like that of Bonaparte, is in dispute. They were born near 
the same time, Blennerhassett in Hampshire, England, 
where his mother was temporarily visiting, any year from 
1764 to 1767, according to the biographer you prefer to 
believe. Being the youngest son, he was by the laws. of 
primogeniture destined to a profession; and as his boyish 
mind showed a decidedly bright and bookish bent, his father 
took particular pains with his education. He was early 
placed in the celebrated school at Westminster, England, 
where he evidenced a special talent for the classics. In due 
time he-entered Trinity College, Dublin, from which he 
graduated, sharing distinguished honors with his classmate 
and life-long friend, Thomas Addis Emmet, afterwards the 
heroic Irish patriot and orator. These two continued their 
law studies together at King’s Inn Courts, Dublin, and on 
the same-day, in 1790, were admitted to practice at the Irish 
bar. Having creditably completed his course’ of legal and 
literary studies, as was the custom of the favored few, he 
rounded out his education with a continental tour. He did 
Europe, and in the summer of 1790 arrived in Paris, whence 
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the rumblings of the revolution were beginning to resound 
around the world. He was present at the anniversary of the 
taking of the Bastile, and was spectator of the stirring scenes 
in the space of the Champ de Mars at the festival of the 
Confederation, when, in the presence of the electors, the 
Parisian guard, the deputies of the new departments, the 
members of the National Assembly, and five hundred 
thousand spectators, Louis XVI swore allegiance to the 
newly framed Constitution. This stirring and significant 
event wrought a great influence upon the sentiments and 
convictions of young Blennerhassett. He had already read 
and imbibed the writings of Voltaire and Rosseau, and, like 
many another young Irishman, he returned to his miserable 
country, with its tedious tale of oppression and injustice at 
the hands of England, with his heart glowing with the 
principles of revolt and republicanism. He cared not for 
political preferment, professional honor, or social rank. 
Being in comfortable circumstances, heir expectant to a large 
inheritance, and disregarding the distinction or income to be 
derived from the practice at the bar, he followed his inclina- 
tions, and gave himself to the study of the sciences, music 
and literature. 

After the death of his father, in 1796, coming into posses 
sion of an estate valued at $100,000, he moved to England, 
and married a Miss Margaret Agnew, destined to figure 
among the most conspicuous and brilliant of the heroines of 
American history. She was the daughter of Captain 
Agnew, a celebrated British naval officer, and Lieutenant 
Governor of the Isle of Man. She was the grand-daughter 
of General James Agnew, who commanded a British bri- 
gade in the American Revolution; was with Wolfe on the 
Plains of Abraham, and was killed while valiantly fighting at 
the battle of Germantown. Two sisters of Blennerhassett 
married, respectively, the English Lord Kingsdale, and 
Admiral Coursey. Blennerhassett, though closely allied by 
marriage, relationship and social rank to the nobility of Ire- 
land and England, had become a republican, and looked 
with longing eyes toward America, which had shaken off the 
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distasteful chaperonage of the mother country, and was lead- 
ing the nations in the onward march of independence and 
popular liberty. He sold his estate in Ireland, and pro- 
‘ceeded to London, where he purchased a large library of 
books and a very extensive set of chemical and philosophical 
apparatus. With his wife and this outfit he sailed for New 
York, in which city he arrived in the fall of 1797. His 
wealth, rank and social attainments gave him easy entree to 
circles of the first American families. But he had been 
allured by the reports concerning the boundless West, roman- 
tic in scenery, rich in soil, and prolific in the productions 
that secure wealth and stimulate the progress of civilization. 
Crossing the rugged Alleghenies to Pittsburgh, he loaded his 
goods upon one of the crude and cumbersome flatboats which 
in those days afforded the only means of transportation. He 
floated with the current down the Ohio to the town of 
Marietta, then the most important and promising settlement 
between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, and the commercial 
and intellectual center of the colony known as the Ohio 
Company, which had emigrated from New England but a 
few years before, and comprised the sturdy stock of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut Puritans. Blennerhassett, with his 
wife, passed the winter of 1797-8 amid the enjoyments 
which this little primitive city had to offer, and in prospect- 
ing for a site upon which to locate his own western home. 
He finally decided to purchase a plantation on an island in 
the Ohio river, fourteen miles below Marietta and the mouth 
of the Muskingum river, and two miles below that of the 
Little Kanawha,—an island situate in the middle of the 
stream between what is now Wood County, West Virginia, 
and Washington County, Ohio, its upper or eastern end 
lying almost opposite the pretty little village of Belpre. 

This historic island had originally belonged to George 
Washington, who in 1770 located it with a large tract of 
land lying in Virginia, to which State it has always been 
tributary. It was first surveyed in 1784 on a land warrant 
issued some four years previous. In 1786, in accordance 
with a patent made out by Patrick Henry when he was 
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Governor of Virginia, the island was ceded to Alexander 
Nelson, of Richmond, Virginia. By the latter it was sold 
to James Herron, of Norfolk, Va., who in 1797 transferred 
it to Elijah Backus, of Norwich, Conn., a member of the 
Ohio Company. The price paid at this sale was 4250 Vir- 
ginia currency, or about $883 present money. The island is 
about three and a half-miles long, and spectacle-shaped, 
being one-half mile wide at either end, and narrowing in the 
center to a width only sufficient to permit a wagon road. It 
contains two hundred and ninety-seven acres. In March, 
1798, Mr. Blennerhassett bought, for the sum of $4,500. 
from Mr. Backus, 170 acres, comprising the eastern lobe. 
Soon after, he moved with his wife and one child to his new 
possession, living temporarily in a large old stockade fort 
which had been erected by Captain James, and used as a 
retreat during the Indian wars. 

The location and form of this island is more pleasing and 
attractive than it is possible to imagine. No pen picture can 
overportray its picturesqueness. . The isle lies in midstream 
of the majestic Ohio, dividing its current equally on either 
side. Just above Belpre the wide, serene river curves to the 
north, revealing beyond its waters a distant landscape of vale 
and hill that recedes in most pleasing perspective. To the 
south of the island rise the Virginia hills, forest-clad and 
rock-studded, in some points presenting almost a palisade. 
On the north or Ohio shore lie along the river’s edge the 
level and extensive meadows of Belpre, backed by a range 
of elevations that gently enclose the view. We confess that 
the resplendent descriptions concerning this island had 
aroused our incredulity respecting their accuracy until a 
personal view dissolved all doubts. We stood on this island 
at the hour of sunset, one brilliant October day, and we 
willingly testify to the superb splendor of the landscape. 
The distant view up the river, the bluffs crowned by the 
town of Parkersburg, forming the gateway to the Little 
Kanawha, the nearer Virginia hills, brilliant with the autumn 
tinted foliage, the broad, beautiful river, and the shapely 
island rising from the water with sloping shores, shaded by 
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tall white sycamores, elms and locusts, form a scene surely 
suited to fan the fancy of the poet and stir the sentiment of 
the artist. 

Blennerhassett, with the potent touch of wealth and taste, 
transformed this interesting island into a princely park of 
beauty and luxury. Near the upper end in the center, upon 
the summit, to which the ascent is gradual on either side, 
and facing up the river, was built the magnificent mansion 
that excited the amazement of every passing spectator, and 
the envy of every fortunate visitor. Economy was not con- 
sulted in its construction. It consisted of a main building, 
fifty-two feet in length, thirty feet in width and two stories 
high. Porticos forty feet long stretched out in the form of 
wings from either side like semi-circular arms, thus giving an 
entire frontage to the edifice of 110 feet. The building, in 
order to withstand earthquakes, which, with thunderstorms, 
were the special dread of Blennerhassett, who with marvelous 
lack of foresight, disregarded fire and flood, the first of which 
destroyed his home, while the second often submerged his 
island, was built entirely of wood, in as artistic a style as the 
architecture of the new country could suggest. It was 
painted white and. green, colors symbolizing the purity, and 
also, perhaps, the verdancy of those times. The space in 
front of the building, occupying several acres, and stretching 
in an easy slope to the water’s edge, was allotted to the 
lawn — with its gravel walks, carriage ways, stately stone- 
column gateway; its hawthorn hedges, its rustic arbors and 
sylvan grottoes; its grass plats and flower fields, with their 
strange shrubs and rare plants. Back of the house lay the 
kitchen garden, in which were raised all the delicacies for 
the table. Beyond were the peach, apple and fruit orchards, 
adjoining which was the farm, whose fertile soil, enriched by 
the alluvial deposit of the river, produced luxuriant growths 
of all varieties. A large corps of help was required to care 
for and carry on this vast establishment. The farmers, 
gardeners and butlers were selected for their known pro- 
ficiency, and were all experts in their vocations, some of 
them having had experience in the lordly homes of England. 
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Ten slaves were purchased to act as valets, hostlers and 
boatmen. The interior finishing and furnishing of the house 
was in keeping with its magnitude. Foreign frescoers 
colored the ceilings and placed the plaster cornices and 
ornaments. The walls were hung with costly pictures, and 
the furniture, imported from Paris and London, was rich, 
costly, and tasteful. Splendid mirrors, gay-colored carpets, 
and elegant curtains embellished the apartments; massive 
silver plate stood upon the sideboard. The drawing-room 
resembled the richest Parisian sa/on in the heyday of the 
Louis. The spacious hall was specially contrived to give 
excellent effect to musical sounds; the library was ample and 
luxurious, and a large apartment was designed for the scien- 
tific apparatus, in the use of which Mr. Blennerhassett was 
such an enthusiast. Such was the far-famed Blennerhassett 
home, costing more than forty thousand dollars, in those 
times a stupendous outlay. If we could by some magic 
wand recall it from oblivion back to vision, doubtless we 
would smile in derision at the furore it excited in its time. 
Imbedded in the rural retreat of the wild west, as if dropped 
from fairy land, this sumptuous abode must have indeed 
appeared little less than the eighth wonder of the world. 
Every traveler testifies that it was the most royal residence 
west of the Alieghenies. Here, from 1799 to 1807, lived 
the family, with all the joy, contentment, tranquility, and 
pleasure possible to them. Imagination can hardly conceive 
a more ideal home or more Utopian existence. 

In figure, weare told, Blennerhassett was about six feet tall, 
of slender build, stooping shoulders, and awkward carriage. 
As we learn from an inspection of his different portraits, he 
had a full and well formed forehead, high cheek bones, 
stately nose, large blue eyes, narrow, timid chin, I think a 
phrenologist would accord him feeling, sympathy, benevo- 
lence, and seriousness, but little of energy, force, ambition, 
or sagacity. He was reputed to have been generous to a 
fault, hospitable to those he liked, haughty to others. He 
was amiable and retiring in disposition, and, as we have 
already inferred, sedentary and studious in his habits. 
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Possessed of a high sense of honor, credulous to a ridiculous 
degree, he was admirably fitted to be the victim of some 
shrewd schemer. His mind had a certain intellectual cast, 
was busy, but fickle and aimless. He took extreme enjoy- 
ment in scientific investigation, in which his large library, 
ample apparatus and leisure time gave him full opportunity 
to indulge. Chemistry, electricity, astronomy, microscopy, 
were alternately objects of his study. As a musician he had 
the nicest taste, and not a little genius. He was an accom- 
plished player on the bass viol and violoncello, and was the 
author of many compositions, some of which, we have 
been told, became popular in the social circles of the 
early settlers upon the Ohio banks. He was a great reader, 
blessed with a remarkable memory, and, as we know, skilled 
in the classics, being able to repeat the whole of Homer’s 
Iliad in the original Greek. He was thoroughly versed in 
English law, studied medicine, and for a pastime and the 
benefit of his neighbors, often prescribed for the sick. With 
a mind so rarely stored, and good conversational powers, 
he was an entertaining companion and popular host. Such 
was Blennerhassett, self-banished from the world of action, to 
what he supposed was a sure and safe seclusion. 

If his person and character deserve attention, how much 
more so does that of his wife, one of the most remarkable 
women of her time, and indeed of all American history 
Safford says: ‘‘History affords but few instances where so 
much feminine beauty, physical endurance, and many social 
virtues, were combined in one female.’’ She was a born 
princess in form, features, accomplishment, manner, and 
disposition, Her figure was of a commanding height, 
symmetrically proportioned, lithe and agile. Her features, 
moulded in the Grecian type, were perfect and fair, embel- 
‘ished by a complexion whose ‘‘ carnation hue health and 
the hand of nature alone had painted.” Her dark blue eyes, 
beaming ‘‘ forth from beneath the long brown lashes, which 
hung as a curtain to conceal their charms,” gave a spirited 
and sprightly tone to her countenance. Her dark brows 
hair, profuse and glossy, was usually worn in some striking 
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style, or hidden in a head dress of rich-colored silk stuff, 
folded and worn like a Turkish turban. She was always 
attired in exquisite taste, and her appearance under every 
circumstance was refined but radiant. But her charms were 
not solely external. She was not only handsome in form 
and beautiful in feature, but talented, and trained in mind. 
Every attention had been bestowed on her education; she 
spoke and wrote fluently the Italian and French languages. 
She was widely read in history and English literature, was 
an enthusiastic Shakespearean scholar, and her skill in rhetor- 
ical recitation was so wonderful that it is claimed by those 
that had met them both, that the distinguished Mrs. Sarah 
Siddons’ could scarcely rehearse dramatic parts with more 
power. She cultivated a taste for poetry, and some of her 
printed productions are still extant, and fully substantiate the 
praise placed upon her productions in this line. She, too, 
was a finished musician, and danced, says Hildreth in his 
history, ‘‘ with the grace and lightness of the queen of the 
fairies.’” She delighted in outdoor exercise—hunting, boat- 
ing and walking. Possessing a vigorous constitution, buoy- 
ant spirits and personal activity, she often made a pedestrian 
tour of ten or even twenty miles, ‘‘ with as much ease as 
other ladies would make a few village calls.” In these 
excursions she would leap logs and bushes like an athlete, 
and could vault with ease and grace a five-rail fence with the 
mere aid of one hand placed upon the top rail. She was an 
expert equestrienne, always riding a very spirited horse, 
often making the ride from the island to Marietta, a distance 
of fourteen miles, in two hours. But there is still more to 
relate of this extraordinary woman, whom Wm. Witt, in his 
oration, says, ‘‘ was lovely, even beyond her sex, and graced 
with every accomplishment that can render it irresistible.” 
Her education was not solely ornamental. She was skilled 
in all the arts of housewifery, and was so excellent a seam- 
stress that she cut out and sewed with her own hands much 
of the clothing for her husband, children and self. She was 
an adept in the kitchen, generally preparing the more deli- 
cate dishes for the table. She directed every detail in the 
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management of her home. She was marvelously industrious 
and systematic, wisely apportioning her time between house- 
hold cares, social amusements, and outdoor exercises. Her 
aims were lofty and ambitious, and in this she was in striking 
contrast to her easy-going, self-contented husband. She was 
the admiration of all who met her, and her reputation was 
far and wide. Perhaps the only other woman to be com- 
pared to her, in character and accomplishments, was 
Theodosia Burr; and it is singular that fate was soon to. bring 
them together and ingulf them in one common pitfall. 

The Blennerhassetts were extravagant entertainers; their 
house was the favorite rendezvous of such society as this 
undeveloped, almost undiscovered, country presented, and 
there were dinners to distinguished guests traveling down 
the river; there were evening parties to the young people of 
Belpre and Marietta. It must have been a singular sight to 
behold the house illumined some evening with its extra fine 
wax candles; the assemblage of the jolly and gay couples in 
their party clothes, to witness the: games in the parlor, the 
music in the halls, the dancing on the porch; all elegant and 
refined, and sumptuous as some New York or London 
reception, and all this on the lonely, isolated island in the 
heart of a country which as yet had no towns, no taverns, no 
ferries, no roads. 

With the best information at our elbow that can be 
obtained, we have thus endeavored, in what may appear high- 
wrought colors, to picture to you what Blennerhassett Island 
was in the days that made it memorable. This is the first 
scene, and we now have to turn our attention to another 
character in this drama—for drama it is, and a sad one. 


II. AARON BURR. 


So fascinating and seductive a personage is Aaron Burr, 
and so dazzling is his career with what Emerson calls the 
‘‘slamor of romance,” that the instant we come within the 
spell of his presence we are sorely tempted to drop the thread 
of our story and linger amid the memorable doings of this 
brilliant, exalted, and notorious scoundrel. In ability, ambi- 
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tion, chivalric carriage, invincible courage, military genius, 
readiness*and resolution, perseverance, fortitude, and intre- 
pidity; in personal magnetism, political diplomacy, social 
entertainment, and in diabolical deception and duplicity, Burr 
was the Napoleon of American history. In manner and 
morals Chesterfield was his model. In purposes and methods 
of accomplishment the little Corporal of Corsica was his ideal. 
Burr was by his birth justly entitled not only to great mental 
gifts, but also the highest-bred character and loftiest aspira- 
tions. His father was a learned and distinguished clergyman 
and the first president of Princeton College. His mother, 
one of the noblest of her sex, was daughter of Jonathan 
Edwards, who was a prolific writer, the second president of 
Princeton, and who, perhaps, more than any other divine, 
stamped the impress of his dogmatic and peculiar thought 
upon the early theology of our country. Burr’s parents and 
grandparents died before he was three years of age, leaving 
him heir to an ample fortune and to the care of wise guard- 
ians. He was an impetuous and independent boy, original, 
restless and versatile. The very best education of his day 
was his. Before he was twenty he had graduated at college, 
studied theology and law, and waded through a wide range 
of general reading. When the news of Lexington electrified 
the country, he threw aside his books and joined the Conti- 
nental army. He possessed every quality that constitutes the 
successful soldier, and, as if in accordance with the eternal 
fitness of things and the natural gravitation of likes to each 
other, Aaron Burr became aid-de-camp to Benedict Arnold, 
and accompanied the subsequent traitor in his bold expedition 
for the conquest of Canada. There was no braver or more 
sagacious officer than Burr. He became captain, major, 
lieutenant-colonel, and colonel, and was assigned to the staff 
of Washington. But in the presence and under the watch- 
fulness of the sterling and spotless Washington, the crafty 
and cunning Burr was ill at ease. He could not brook the 
blunt, straightforward dictation of the commander-in-chief, 
who, this stripling declared, was a bad, slow general, and an 
honest but weak man. Washington, on the other hand, in 
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his innate probity and instinctive insight, discovered Burr’s 
true character, and ever kept a wary eye upon his’ course. 
He was transferred to the staff of General Putnam, and did 
valiant service on the active field, often marshaling a brigade 
and directing the battle against the British. For four years 
he was a most prominent commander among those who led 
the American forces. But he was ever found among the 
mischief-makers. He was a conspicuous Cassius in the cabals 
plotted by the jealous generals against Washington. Parton 
pertinently remarks that if Burr had been born in France he 
would have become the greatest of Napoleon’s marshals. 
Burr’s last act as an American soldier was to aid Benedict 
Arnold’s wife to escape through the American lines to join 
her husband. 

‘Leaving the army, he took up his home in New York 
City, and entered upon the practice of law, in which pro- 
fession his progress was phenomenal. It was his inflexible 
rule never to undertake a case that he did not feel absolutely 
sure of winning, and he always won. As a lawyer, he was 
indefatigably industrious; he was alert, adroit, unscrupulous 
in the employment of expedient or legal ruse, and once 
entered upon a case, he was bound to triumph ‘‘ by hook or 
crook’’—by any technicality that lay within his reach. In 
serving his client he was morally obtuse, and regarded the 
profession as a field in which subtlety and strategy would win 
in spite of justice. He had an immense and lucrative prac- 
tice, and shared with Alexander Hamilton the honor of 
being the leader of the New York bar. He had neither the 
honesty nor the patriotism to be a statesman, but he was a 
most proficient politician. Possessing a keen knowledge of 
men, their vanities and ambitions, he knew how, with 
Machiavellian tact, to convince, coax or cajole, as occasion 
required. He naturally belonged to the popular side, and 
was fiercely opposed to the Federalists, of whom Alexander 
Hamilton was in New York the zealous and undisputed 
champion. Burr was the first efficient leader the Republi- 
cans had within their ranks, He was powerful, not only in a 
party sense, but because possessed of a large and faithful 
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accompaniment of personal adherents. They were mostly 
gay, aggressive yuung men, who were attracted to Burr by 
his brilliancy and boldness, and who cared less for party 
principles than for victory and glory. They could be de- 
pended on to follow Burr at his merest beck, and, after the 
rough and ready troops of Achilles, they were styled Burr’s 
‘‘Myrmidons.”’ Theodosia, his daughter, called them the 
Tenth Legion. 

In 1784 Burr entered the New York Legislature; in 1790 
he became Attorney General of the State; in 1791 he 
was chosen United States Senator from New York. At 
the fourth presidential election Burr was the factor that 
overthrew the Federal force which, until that date, had held 
control of the Government. The electors at that time were 
chosen, not by direct popular vote, but by the state legisla- 
tures. The political complexion of the states was such that 
New York held the balance of power; New York was con- 
trolled by the city vote. Burr and his Myrmidons carried 
the city for the Republicans, the state legislature was Repub- 
lican, and for the first time New York selected Republican 
electors. After the result of the New York election was 
known, the Republican Congressmen caucused, and named 
Jefferson as candidate for President, and, on account of his 
services in securing their triumph, named Burr candidate for 
Vice President. Up to 1804, however, the electors did not 
vote for President and Vice President separately, but each 
elector deposited two names in a box, and the name receiv- 
ing the largest vote was declared President, and the next 
largest Vice President. The electors chosen, Burr permitted 
himself to be a candidate for the highest office, and maneu- 
vered among the electors of the various states to obtain the 
greatest vote. The result of the ballot gave Jefferson and 
Burr each seventy-three votes. The election was thus 
thrown into the House of Representatives, which votes in such 
a case by states. After a contest of seven days, and more 
intriguing by Burr, Jefferson was declared President and 
Burr Vice President. Burr’s treachery to his party and to 
Jefferson divided the one and alienated the other. He wasa 
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doomed man, but persistently expended the influence of his 
office to aid him in winning the higher position at the next 
election. In 1804, before the Presidential election, he 
named himself as an independent candidate for governor of 
New York, against Morgan Lewis, the regular Republican 
candidate. There was no Federal ticket, but Alexander 
Hamilton, always the inveterate foe of Burr, whom he calls 
the Cataline of American politics, threw the Federal influ- 
ence for Lewis, who was easily elected. Burr then challenged 
Hamilton to a duel; Hamilton was fool enough to accept, 
and was killed at the first shot. Burr was obliged for some 
time to flee from justice, and was only permitted to return 
to Washington to preside over the last session of the Senate, 
which tried Justice Chase for judicial irregularity. 

Burr had lost, one after another, every support that held 
him in public confidence. His patriotism was suspected. 
He had sold and traded his party fealty for self advancement. 
He was notoriously corrupt in private morals. He had 
squandered his property in politics and extravagant living, 
and was overwhelmed in debt. He was hated and dreaded 
by his foes, the Federalists; he was mistrusted by his Repub- 
lican friends; he had murdered one of the greatest statesmen 
of his time, and he was wanted: for trial both in New York 
and New Jersey. In fact, he was morally, socially, politi- 
cally, financially, a bankrupt, when, on March 2d, 1805, in 
Washington, the eighth Congress closed its deliberations, 
and in the senate chamber Aaron Burr, presiding officer of 
the highest legislative body, in a speech characterized by the 
elegance and eloquence of which he was capable, bade fare- 
well to his fellow-senators, and descended from the second 
highest office in the gift of the government, and also from 
the very pinnacle of party power, totally and forever to 
disappear from the field of politics, and to be buried beyond 
the hope of resurrection beneath the universal odium, 
obloquy, contempt and contumely of his fellow-countrymen. 
Like Wolsey, he ‘‘ had trod the ways of glory, and sounded 
all the depths and shoals of honor,” and, like the great 
Cardinal Minister at his fall, Burr, at this moment, ‘‘ had 
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touched the full meridian of his glory, and hastened now to 
h.s setting.” But he still ‘‘put forth the tender leaves of 
hope, and thought to-morrow would bring the blossom, and 
bear their blushing honors thick upon him,” but just retribu- 
tion brought to his ambition, which he could not fling away, 
naught but the chilling frost. 


III. THE CONSPIRACY. 


Says one of Burr’s biographers: ‘‘ Burr had the quickest, 
most active mind that ever animated five feet six inches of 
mortality.”” What will this restless, Mephistophelian spirit 
now find to do? His first shift was an attempt to get 
an appointment as United States Minister to France or 
Spain, and his friends, in urging him before the President, 
hinted that it would be wise to get Burr out of the country, 
where he could do no further mischief. But Jefferson would 
trust him nowhere, at home or abroad, and Burr, having lost 
his public occupation, and in reality an exile, his bosom 
burning with ambition, disappointment and revenge, turned 
his exhaustless energies toward the great West. That we 
may comprehend the cause and probable success of his 
designs in that direction, let us take a momentary glance at 
Western history. 

From the time of the American revolution, and especially 
after the ratification of the federal constitution by the original 
thirteen states, down even to the admission of Louisiana, in 
1812, there brooded over the country west of the Alle- 
ghenies a spirit of dissatisfaction, discontent, independence, 
and intrigue. This arose from many plausible causes. The 
governmental plant, so to speak, was that of New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, and the Federal 
power and protection had mostly to deal with those states, 
which furnished the office-holders and derived the benefits, 
while the territory of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, includ- 
ing the subsequent. states of Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Indiana, and others, was far from the seat of government, 
was uncultivated, unorganized, and poorly defended from the 
Indians on the south, and the foreign powers of England op 
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the north and Spain on the west. For Mexico, be it remem- 
bered, including what is now known as Texas, was, from the 
time Hernando Cortes drove the Montezumas from their 
throne, until 1808, governed by Spanish Viceroys sent 
from Madrid. The Mexicans, therefore, their province 
extending up and along the river from the gulf to St. Louis, 
controlled the navigation of the Mississippi, and were thus 
enabled to prohibit entirely or impose heavy duties on all 
western commerce seeking an outlet at New Orleans. The 
American settlers between the Alleghenies and the Missis- 
sippi, it is thus seen, were hemmed in, and they sorely 
chafed under the pressure. They demanded that the Federal 
government seize Louisiana and expel the Mexicans from 
the Mississippi. But the young government seemed unable 
to do this, and perhaps never could, and thus arose a 
feeling of independence and an inclination to separate from 
the government altogether, and form a distinct national 
power, which would either conquer Louisiana and Mexico, 
or unite with the Spanish provinces and form one combined 
republic, or empire, as seemed most advantageous. For 
years there were plots and counterplots, in which the 
western Americans, the French and Spanish of Louisiana, 
and the foreign officers and native Mexicans, and even the 
French, English and Spanish governments took a hand. 
Volumes have been written recounting all these cabals and 
conspiracies. Kentucky and Tennessee were brooding-beds 
for these ideas of secession and separation, and moving slyly 
and stealthily through nearly all of them, like some mischief- 
making Iago, is the character of Gen. James Wilkinson, of 
whom we shall learn more hereafter. 

Burr’s romantic mind, his love for adventure, as well as his 
overweening ambition, had fed upon the knowledge of these 
shifting stratagems as they appeared and vanished. More- 
over, we cannot but believe he was watching, not only with 
keenest interest, but with secret spirit of emulation, the 
unparalleled career of that ‘‘sublime rogue,” Napoleon, 
who, from the ruins of a republic, was erecting an empire 
vast as the European continent itself. Burr’s insatiable 
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ambition, his military genius, his greed for power and fame, 
were all aflame, and, intoxicated with the fumes of fancy, he 
dreamed that he could and would be sovereign of a new and 
mighty dominion. He would cross the Alleghenies, descend. 
the Ohio, and in its valley rally the malcontents, the chival- 
rous, the adventurous; enlist the troops, organize a force, 
proceed down the Mississippi, occupy New Orleans, arouse 
an insurrectionary host in Louisiana, cross the river into 
Mexico, and, aided by the rebellious natives, drive out the 
Spanish rulers, enter the City of Mexico, declare himself 
Imperator of the independent kingdom, and seat himself 
upon the throne of the Montezumas. Then, swift as the 
eagles of the Roman legions, his untamed fancy sped on; he 
would annex the country of the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
and then, like another Cromwell or Napoleon, march to the 
capital of the United States, into the halls of Congress, 
overthrow the American republic, which had so ungratefully 
spurned him, and enstate himself as the central head of a 
great and glorious empire, extending from the lakes to the 
gulf, from the Atlantic to the Rocky mountains. The most 
erratic romance could reach no farther. It recalled the reali- 
zations of Alexander, of Czsar, of Charlemagne, of Burr’s 
own contemporary, Bonaparte.’ 

Thus Burr, misled by fancy’s meteor ray, by passion 
driven, his vaulting ambition ‘‘ pricking the sides of his 
intent,” sets without delay about this tremendous, traitorous 
scheme. His ulterior purposes must, of course, be deftly 
concealed, and he veils them beneath the pretense of a pros- 
pecting tour through the West, ostensibly to find some 
locality where he can settle and practice law, and perhaps be 
returned as a delegate to Congress; or engage in some busi- 
ness enterprise, such as building a canal around the rapids 
of the Ohio, at Louisville; or enter some land speculation. 


Within sixty days after retiring from the Senate, Burr was 
at Pittsburgh, in possession of a private flatboat, and on his 





*Such, indeed, were the ulterior projects of Burr, as sworn to by Eaton in 
Burr’s trial. , 
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way floating down the Ohio at the usual current rate of eight 
miles an hour. Like every voyager of note, he stopped at 
the island of the Blennerhassetts, and was by them received 
as became so distinguished a caller as the late Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, and a politician who had been 
for the past ten years the most conspicuous figure in the 
public view. To a dangerous degree he was master of those 
powers of fascination attributed to Goethe, and which 
screened, if they did not excuse, the immoralities of Mira- 
beau, Rosseau, Byron and others. His love affairs were 
more numerous than his political escapades. Mrs. Blenner- 
hassett was captivated at first sight, and her good-natured, 
credulous, generous, gullible husband unconditionally sur- 
rendered himself to the plausible, flattering wiles of the 
shrewd charlatan. As Wirt graphically describes, it was the 
entry of Satan into Eden. What more fitting place to hatch 
a conspiracy and set it afloat than on this secluded island, 
embedded and hidden in the bosom of the wild West, yet on 
the river, the easy and only avenue to the point of attack? 
Who better fitted to furnish the sinews of the expedition, 
and act the confederate, than Blennerhassett? Burr had 
found his prey, and the trap was cautiously set. Divulging 
but little about his designs, but having thoroughly ingratiated. 
himself into the friendship and confidence of the unsuspect- 
ing host and hostess, Burr proceeded down the Ohio. His 
voyage was a continued series of ovations and triumphs. 
Burr had ever been an ardent advocate of war with Mexico; 
he had been the leader of the Republicans, who were in the 
West and South more numerous than the Federalists; his 
murder of Hamilton, while it ostracised him in the East, 
only added to his renown in the South, where the sentiment 
of chivalry was strong, and the duelling code in popular 
vogue. At Cincinnati, Lexington, Louisville, Nashville and 
other points, he was received like a conquering hero. Balls, 
banquets and dinners were given him, and the chivalry and 
beauty of the South flocked about him with every attention 
possible. 

At Fort Massac, at the mouth of the Cumberland, he met 
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his old friend Wilkinson, with whom he had climbed the 
Heights of Abraham. Wilkinson’s own principle of action, 
as he states in his memoirs, was this: ‘‘Some men are 
avaricious, some are vain, some are ambitious; to detect the 
predominant passion, to lay hold, and to make the most of 
it, is the most profound secret of political science.” This 
policy Burr applied to its own promulgator. He knew 
Wilkinson of old; his vulnerable patriotism; his treasonable 
career; his ardent ambition; his wish to be regarded as the 
‘‘ Washington of the West.” Wilkinson was now the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Western United States troops, and 
had just been appointed governor of the territory of 
Louisiana, then recently purchased by our government from 
France. He is engaged in settling the dispute with Spain in 
regard to the boundary line of Louisiana, and, having 
control of the army, and, situated on the frontier with 
military and civil powers, a veteran in Western intrigues, — 
he is absolutely necessary to Burr, and must be and is won 
with the flattering inducement that he shall be second in the 
great empire to be erected. He yields to Burr body and 
soul, furnishes him with a government transport and escort 
down the Mississippi, and supplies him with letters to lead- 
ing men in New Orleans who are likely to be useful to them. 
At New Orleans Burr is welcomed with greater honors than 
elsewhere, Daniel Clark, the wealthy merchant and princely 
magnate of the city, is enlisted in the enterprise, and agrees . 
to open his purse to any extent. Everything pointed pro- 
pitiously ; the idea of a war with Mexico was then immensely 
popular in the West and South, and the outbreak seemed 
unavoidable, because of the annexation of Louisiana and the 
boundary dispute. A war with Mexico was, of all things, 
what Burr desired, for it would give him a safe pretext for 
raisihg an expedition and making an incursion into Mexico. 
But Burr was not only quickwitted—he was long-headed, 
and, like an experienced general, proposed, as a dernier 
resort, a bona fide land speculation and colonization organiza- 
tion. Before the annexation of Louisiana, one Baron Bas- 
trop had contracted with the Spanish government for a tract 
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of land on the Wachita river, between the Red and Sabine 
rivers, and consequently on the borders of Mexico (now 
Texas). Burr proposed to buy forty thousand acres of this 
for $40,000, and in 1806 did buy, paying $5,000 cash, and 
notes for the balance, all secured by friends in the East, 
Blennerhasset, Clarke and Alston aiding. Here the expedi- 
tion, if it could go no farther, could settle, grow rich, and 
abide its time. 

This preliminary trip, so promising, lasts from April to 
October, 1805, when Burr returns through the states to feel their 
sentiment, to Blennerhassett Island, and now he unfolds his 
plans. He rouses in Blennerhassett’s bosom the expectations 
of great gains in the Bastrop land purchase, poisons his 
patriotism with the fable about the weakness of the Federal 
government, and its probable speedy dissolution; derides his 
self-imposed seclusion from the world of action, and the 
obscurity of such abilities and attainments; flatters his 
capabilities as a leader in great enterprises, and stirs his 
sluggish pride and cupidity. It was Mephisto in the study 
of Faust, and the denouement of the drama is the same. 
Blennerhassett’s spirited, aspiring wife urges him on, and he 
fully commits himself to Burr. The island is to be the head- 
quarters and rallying center for the expedition, and Burr, 
like King Richard, all aglow with the thought, ‘‘now by St. 
Paul the work goes bravely on,’’ hurries on to Washington 
and Philadelphia, where, through the winter of 1805 and 
spring of 1806, he displays unparalleled industry and energy 
in his intrigues. He carries on a famous cypher correspond- 
ence with Wilkinson, who is supposed to be arranging 
matters for the successful handling of the troops, and stima- 
lating the sympathetic in Kentucky and Tennessee; with 
Blennerhassett, whom he induces to write a series of 
articles for the Marietta papers, advocating a separation of 
the West from the government; with Clark, who makes two 
extended tours through Mexico to get the lay of the land, 
confer and connive with those officers, priests and others 
who are desirous of a revolt against Spain and the establish- 
ment of a new regime. Mexico swarmed with malcontents, 
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and they would flock to Burr the moment he crossed the 
border. Burr throws out his bait wherever there are fish. 
He inveigles Gen. Wm. Eaton, late consul to Tunis. He 
approaches Mr. Merry, British minister to the United States. 
Merry dispatches an envoy to Pitt with Burr’s plan;° the 
British ministry sanction it, since it will, if successful, 
weaken Spain in the new world, and, what is more, 
strengthen monarchical power and check the growth of the 
American republic in the Western continent. Burr is 
encouraged to go on, and is given to understand that an 
English squadron will be placed at his disposal whenever he 
so desires. Thus this arch flatterer weaves his web from 
London to Mexico. 

Burr was aided by his son-in-law, Governor Alston, of South 
Carolina, a wealthy and influential Southerner; and, wrapped 
up heart and soul in the nefarious business of her father, was 
Burr’s daughter, Theodosia, Governor Alston’s wife. Who 
does not know of Theodosia, of her great talent, rare beauty 
and many accomplishments? How she was the only child 
of her father, the only and steadfast object of his pure and 
unselfish devotion; of his persistent patience in molding her 
character and unfolding her mind? How his precepts 
imbued her with fortitude, bravery and the many sterling 
traits that made her the remarkable woman she became? 
How he stored her mind with knowledge in polite literature? 
Who has not heard of the ease and elegance with which she 
presided over his house; of the worshipful fidelity and 
affection with which she administered to her father’s com- 
forts, and unfalteringly and uncomplainingly clung to him 
through every phase of prosperity and adversity? With 
Theodosia, who was to be the resplendent queen of this new 
empire to be, Burr set out, in the fall of 1806, for Blenner- 
hassett’s Island, every detail having been arranged for the 
launching of the conspiracy. Mrs. Blennerhassett and Theo- 
dosia— kindred souls in talents and culture, sympathetic 
spirits in the enterprise—cheerily and confidently busied 
themselves in building their ‘‘ castles in Spain,” and in 
actually preparing for the journey that was to end in placing 
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them on the pinnacle of power and splendor. According to 
the schedule settled upon, Blennerhassett was to be the 
delegated minister to England from Emperor Burr’s great 
government, it being Mrs. Blennerhassett’s highest aspiration 
to figure as a minister’s wife at the Court of St. James. 

Burr and Blennerhassett gave themselves, head and heart, 
to the elaboration and execution of their plans. To Blen- 
nerhassett, as may be supposed, Burr assigned the equipment 
of the flotilla. He was to provide the boats, provisions and 
accoutrements, while Burr stealthily scurried about the 
country on reconnoitering and recruiting excursions. At 
Marietta contracts were entered into for the construction of 
fifteen large boats, capable of transporting five hundred men. 
Ten of these flat-bottomed boats were forty feet long, ten 
feet wide, and two and a half feet deep. Five of them were 
fifty feet long. They were.so constructed as to be rowed or 
pushed up or down stream. One of these boats was much 
larger than the rest, and was fitted up with considerable 
elegance. It had a spacious cabin, tastefully decorated, 
with a fire-place and glass windows. This was for Blenner- 
hassett and his family, who were to accompany the fleet. 
The boat for provisions and freight was sixty feet long. Six 
boats were also ordered built at Nashville, Tenn., which 
were to carry the volunteers from that section down the 
Cumberland to the Ohio. Blennerhassett was utterly im- 
mersed in these preparations. He was commissary and 
purser; he exhausted his ready means, borrowed freely on 
his own account, and endorsed in a reckless way that 
betrayed poor business caution, but the blindest confidence 
in Burr. The island was a scene of bustle and excitement, 
in strange contrast with its former peace and quiet. Kilns 
and sheds were erected for drying the corn and storing the 
flour, pork, whisky and provisions for the fleet. Mrs. Blen- 
nerhassett and Theodosia, with their gay and graceful 
presence, were the animating and cheering spirits of all this 
warlike work. Burr, quick and keen, was everywhere — in 
Virginia, Ohio, Tennessee, Indiana —seeking support and 
enrolling recruits. 
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Some five hundred persons, it is supposed, became inter- 
ested, directly or indirectly, in the undertaking. Burr’s 
ulterior objects were carefully concealed from the knowledge 
of the public; the land speculation was his pretense, with 
perhaps a skirmish in Mexico, if war was declared, as every- 
body supposed it would be. His recruits enlisted with the 
indefinite idea that they were going on a voyage of adventure 
and fortune. Each man was required to supply his own outfit 
and arms, and was, on reaching the Wachita country, to re- 
ceive one hundred acres of land, further proceedings to trans- 
pire as destiny should direct. It is safe to conjecture that those 
who actually engaged in this harum-scarum scheme were 
mostly young dare-devils, ready to accept any turn of the 
wheel of fortune, from ignominious failure to 

** A lucky chance that oft decides the fate 
Of mighty monarchs.” 
In the number it is well known were scions of the best emi- 
grants of New England, sons of the sturdy revolutionary 
veterans who had, with the Ohio Company, taken up their 
residence upon the banks of the Ohio. 

To Burr and Blennerhassett the future had never seemed 
surer or fairer than at this moment; the expedition was 
about to start, and, once under way, it was expected that 
hundreds, even thousands, would rally to its ranks. As 
Burr at that time wrote Wilkinson, ‘‘The gods invite to 
glory and fortune; it remains to be seen whether we deserve 
the boon.” From the depths of his own storm-tossed 
experience, the Scottish bard says: 

** The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley; 
And leave us naught but grief and pain 
For promised joy.” 


Never was so stupendous an air castle so suddenly dissolved. 
One by one the promising prospects vanished. Pitt, the 
English prime minister, had died in January, 1806, and Fox, 
his successor, timid and temporizing, had reversed the policy 
of his predecessor, and begun to parley for peace with 
Napoleon, now in the zenith of his power. It was absurd 
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to think of England abetting an attack on Mexico, and 
Burr’s English squadron went glimmering. The United 
States, too, began to hesitate about inaugurating a war 
with Mexico, which Napoleon declared would be regarded 
as a war on him. The Spanish war furore began to subside 
from prudential reasons. Clarke, the New Orleans million- 
aire, who was to play the Crassus in the new empire, and 
lavish his wealth where it would do the most good, suddenly 
became embarrassed, and gave notice that he could not lend 
financial assistance. Vague rumors were started and spread 
along the Ohio and Mississippi, that Burr was brewing 
secession and treason, and no one knew just what, so envel- 
oped were his movements with the air of secrecy and 
mystery. A general feeling of alarm was awakened, while 
Blennerhassett was busy on the island and at Marietta, all 
unsuspicious of the storm that was gathering. Burr, on one 
of his visits to Frankfort, Ky., was suddenly and unexpect- 
edly arrested, November 6th, 1806, by United States Dis- 
trict Attorney Daviess, for treasonable practices, and for 
being engaged in actions endangering the peace of the 
United States. He engaged Henry Clay as his counsel, 
solemnly assuring the great lawyer that he entertained ‘‘ no 
design to intermeddle with or disturb the tranquility of the 
United States, nor its territories, nor any part of them, and 
that his aims were well understood and approved by the Gov- 
ernment.’* Asa powerful and plausible liar, Burr displayed 
abilities second only to his great prototype, Napoleon Bona- 
parte. When his hearing took place, no evidence appeared 
against him, and he was discharged, and given a great ball 
by the citizens, who mainly regarded him as a hero and 
martyr. But this arrest and release was but the warning of 
what should come. ‘‘ Thus bad begins, but worse remains 
behind.”” Burr, more emboldened than ever, hastened on to 
Nashville, to look after the boats preparing there, when the 
explosion took place. 

On his way to the island, in September, Burr stopped at 





*Victor, ‘* History of American Conspiracies,” 295. 
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Cannonsburg, Ohio, and talked freely of his plans to one 
Col. Morgan, an old patriotic revolutionary soldier, who 
promptly forwarded his important informtion to President 
Jefferson, at Washington. The latter at once employed a 
secret government agent, one Graham, to visit Ohio and 
shadow Burr and Blennerhassett. Means of travel were 
slow in those days, and Graham did not arrive in Marietta 
until November 15th. Pretending to be in Burr’s confidence, 
he easily learned from Blennerhassett a full understanding of 
their intentions, and promptly repaired to Chillicothe, the 
capital of Ohio, and communicated his knowledge to Gov- 
ernor Edward Tiffin, who instantly sent a message to the 
legislature, then in session, asking for an enactment em- 
powering him to call out the militia, arrest the Burrites, and 
seize their property wherever found. While the patriotic 
Buckeye state was preparing to pounce on Burr, his doom 
was sealed in other quarters. Burr’s trusted messenger, 
Swartwout, reached Gen. Wilkinson at Natchez, October 
8th, bearing that famous cipher letter, in which Burr tells 
Wilkinson that all is well, and to be prepared to join the 
army to the expedition, and that they, in concert, will move 
on to New Orleans. Burr had placed himself completely in 
the hands of a man capable of double duplicity and deceit, 
and Wilkinson, for causes which this is neither the time nor 
place to consider, suddenly assumed the role of deliverer of 
his country. He published Burr’s plans, warned Gen. Har- 
rison, governor of Indiana territory, to watch on the Ohio 
for Burr’s expedition. He* patched up a truce with the 
Spaniards, whose soldiers were on the frontier ready for an 
offensive advance, and, withdrawing the United States 
troops, pushed on to New Orleans, sending meanwhile a 
message to President Jefferson, giving full details of Burr’s 
designs. This message reached Jefferson November 25th, 
and two days later he issued a proclamation, announcing that 
unlawful enterprises were on foot in the Western states, 
warning all persons to desist from the same without delay, 
and commanding all officers, civil and military, to use their 
immediate and utmost exertions to bring the offending 
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persons to condign punishment. This act of Jefferson set 
the country, from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, ablaze with 
excitement. The governors of Virginia, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, and Louisiana, issued proclamations and 
called out the militia; the United States Senate passed an 
act suspending the writ of habeas corpus, which suspension 
the House would not sanction; the military companies of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore offered their 
services to the President. 

The people were possessed of the most exaggerated 
anxiety and alarm. It was currently believed that the con- 
spiracy permeated the entire union; that the East, West and 
South swarmed with spies, traitors and conspirators, and that 
thousands were about to spring up and flock to the banner 
of Burr, ‘‘who, for the moment,” says Victor, ‘‘ became a 
monster of huge proportions; his past history was reviewed 
and painted in colors dismal enough for Mohammedan; his 
victims in the social circle were counted by the dozen, and 
his natural children by the scores; his duplicity, subtlety, 
and power of persuasion were freely canvassed, even by his 
old political coadjutors; he became for the day the sum of all 
villainies.’” Claiborne, governor of New Orleans, declared 
martial law, called a mass meeting of the people, and 
exhorted them to stand firm by their country in this impend- 
ing crisis. Stockade forts were erected to defend the city; 
the ships in the harbor were manned, and moved up the 
river to meet the arrival of the invincible invader, Burr. 
Wilkinson, whose villainous perfidy exceeds all precedent, 
even exposed Burr to the Spanish authorities of Mexico, 
and they, becoming fearful, hurried their troops to the 
frontier to prevent the invasion of the expected successor to 
the Montezumas. By authority of the legislature of Ohio,* 
Governor Tiffin assembled the militia of Washington county 
at Marietta, under Major General Buell. This force —so far 
as we can learn, more like a ragamuffin procession than a 





*«‘ An Act to prevent certain acts hostile to the peace and tranquility of 
the United States withir. the jurisdiction of the State of Ohio.” Chase’s 
Statutes, Vol. I, p. 553. 
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warlike army — proceeded to plant their cannon on the river 
bank to sweep the enemy’s approach, while a detachment 
marched to the mouth of the Muskingum and seized the 
boats that had been built under Blennerhassett’s direction. 
With Blennerhassett matters were becoming serious. He 
was startled by the commotion throughout the country. His 
fleet was confiscated; his crews were captured or frightened 
off, and he began to realize that he was engaged in a sorry 
errand. His forebodings foretold the whirlpool that was 
about to engulf him and sweep him from his happy island 
home, whither, ‘‘shut up in measureless content,’’ he had 
escaped the agitations of his own native land. His purpose 
began to shake, and, like the hesitating Thane of Glamis, he 
declared to his wife, ‘‘ We will proceed no further in this 
business.”” But again it was the ambitious, dauntless, reso- 
lute woman who replied: 
‘* Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you ’dressed yourself? Hath it slept since? 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely? From this time 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour 
As thou art in desire? Wouldst thou lack that 
Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life 


And live a coward in thine own esteem, 
Letting I dare not wait upon I would?” 


Learning that the militia of Ward county, Virginia, under 
Colonel Phelps, had been directed to take possession of the 
island and arrest himself and family, and urged on by his 
determined wife, Blennerhassett resolved to escape with what 
following he could command, and endeavor to join Burr, who 
was to await him at the mouth of the Cumberland. On the 
tenth of December the Ohio militia took possession of the 
boats at Marietta, and on the same day Comfort Tyler, one 
of Burr’s satellites, arrived at the island from Beaver, Penn., 
with four boats and a crew of fourteen men. With this 
escort, augmented by some neighboring recruits and a few of 
the island hands, altogether some thirty-five persons, and 
with such articles of provisions as could be gathered on 
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board, Blennerhassett, at midnight, December 13th, bade fare- 
well to his wife and home, and amid a winter’s wind and a 
blinding storm, slipped from his moorings and dropped 
quietly down the river. A detachment of the Virginia 
militia had hurried on to the mouth of the Great Kanawha 
to intercept this escape, but the darkness of the night and 
the stupefying drink of the sentries, enabled Blennerhassett’s 
boats to float safely by. 

At day-break the next morning Mrs. Blennerhassett fled to 
Marietta to plead for the beat intended for the use of the 
family. She was refused, and returned to the island to find 
it occupied by the lawless, ruthless Virginia militia under 
Colonel Phelps. On the same day there arrived at the island 
a boat from Pittsburgh, bringing a band of ten young New 
Yorkers, volunteers for Burr’s expedition. They were imme- 
diately arrested by Colonel Phelps, and under the jurisdiction 
of three Virginia justices, there was held in the parlors of the 
mansion a trial as ridiculous and farcical as that presided over 
by Dogberry in ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing.” The accused 
were on a spree, and the soldiers ran riot over the island; the 
shrubbery was trampled down; the grounds torn up; the 
fences burned for the sentinel fires; they ransacked the house 
like a pack of vandals; the elegant apartments became bar- 
racks; the cellars were sacked; the wines and liquors drunk; 
the French furniture was broken and damaged; walls and 
ceilings were riddled with balls, and the spacious and splen- 
did home ruined by the drunken, rioting militia, whom Colonel 
Phelps seemed powerless to restrain. To all this Mrs. Blen- 
nerhassett was a compulsory but defiant witness, and amidst 
all this trying ordeal and the demolition of her beautiful abode 
her heroism shone the brighter and steadier. There being 
no evidence sufficient to detain the New York party, they 
offered Mrs. Blennerhassett the cabin of their boat. It was 
stored with such choice pieces of furniture, books and house- 
hold treasures as could be borne away—the remnants of a 
blighted residence—and on a bleak December day the deso- 
late but devoted wife, with her two little boys, Harman and 
Dominick, aged six and eight, bade adieu to home and hap- 
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piness, and set sail in the little cabin flat-boat that could 
scarcely make headway down the ice-blocked river. She 
overtook her husband on January 15th at Bayou Pierre. 

Burr, on arriving at Nashville after his flight from Frank- 
fort, heard of the President’s proclamation, and hastily started, 
on December 24th, with four boats and some thirty followers, 
down the Cumberland river, at the mouth of which, at Fort 
Massac, he met Blennerhasset. -And now the entire force is 
assembled, and a review reveals ten boats and some sixty men, 
armed as efficiently and as uniformly as Falstaff’s famous 
troops. Colonel Burr, like a mimic Napoleon, drew up his 
army on the banks and addressed them, saying that he had 
at this point intended to inform them fully of his plans, but 
he would defer to another time, and then, ‘‘ with this array, 
the monarch of undefined realms floated down stream, ex 
voute to New Orleans and Richmond.” Not a man in the 
crew knew just where they were going, or just what they 
were after; a mere handful of hardy frontiersmen, who jested 
at scars, as they had never felt a wound; a spreeing set of 
jolly fellows that were better versed in the quality of whisky 
than the tactics of war. Burr, all unconscious of his betrayal 
by Wilkinson, who was to make this ridiculous expedition 
dignified and dangerous by the addition of the army, pushed 
on, stopping at various points for recruits and provisions. At 
Chicksaw Bluffs, afterwards Memphis (January 5), Burr took 
on board thirty pounds of lead, some powder, three dozen 
tomahawks, and other articles of Western warfare. At Bayou 
Pierre (January 10), thirty miles above Natchez, the intrepid 
leader of the invading host learned how he had been undone 
by the treachery of his confederate, Wilkinson. He felt the 
prodigious agitation the effort of his expedition had created. 
He saw his empire ending in smoke. 

Says Safford: ‘‘On a dark and dreary night in the month 
of January, as the flotilla pushed slowly from the landing at 
Petit Gulf, might have been observed the master spirit of the 
expedition, seated on a rough stool in the inclement cabin of 
a flat-boat, lighted only by the cheerless rays of a solitary 
candle and the decaying embers of a rudely-constructed fire- 
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place, with his face buried in his hands, while his elbows 
rested on a table of unplaned boards. He who had hitherto 
braved the disappointments which had attended his under- 
takings with a fortitude which astonished, while it gave con- 
fidence to his followers, now sat gloomy and dejected. Upon 
what he mused is beyond human ken; but, starting suddenly 
from his revery, he caught up an ax and directed his attend- 
ant to make an opening in the side of the boat, and through 
this, in the silence of the night, when he supposed no one 
witnessed, the chests of arms for the expedition were silently 
sunk beneath the waters of the Mississippi.” ‘‘Not a drum 
was heard, not a funeral note,” but it was the burial of Burr’s 
phantom principality. 

At Cole’s Creek, near Natchez, further progress of the 
flotilla was prevented by Mississippi militia (January 29), and 
Burr and Blennerhassett were placed under arrest and taken to 
the little town of Washington, where a grand jury was imme- 
diately impaneled and the leaders produced at court. Parton 
correctly remarks that ‘‘a court of justice was to Aaron Burr 
what his native heath was to MacGregor.’”’ Burr defended 
himself with old-time sophistry and skill, and so swayed the 
jury that they not only discharged him, but actually repri- 
manded the authorities of Mississippi for arresting him. To 
escape being detained ~y Governor Williams, as he knew he 
would be, Burr decided to desert his followers and fly. That 
was Napoleonic. So Burr visited his men, now numbering 
about one hundred and thirty, and made a formal address, 
stating in substance that circumstances over which he had no 
control compelied him to retire. He «dvised them to follow 
suit, and not stand on the order of theii going, but go at once 
—anywhere they could get. He then ut spurs to his horse 
and started east, intending to cut across the country to the 
Atlantic coast and set sail at some port for Europe. He got 
as far as Wakefield, Alabama (February 18), when he was 
recognized and captured. Then followed that long, weari- 
some journey of six weeks in the custody of Colonel Perkins 
and nine guards, over a thousand miles, through the wilds of 
Alabama, Georgia and the Carolinas, te Richmond and jail. 
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Burr’s so-called soldiers, stranded on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, were left to shift for themselves as best they could. 
Some worked their way home, others remained to settle as 
farmers or school teachers, while many became fugitives, 
following various fortunes in the Southern states. Blenner- 
hassett, leaving his family with friends at Natchez, set out to 
return to the island to see what could be done to retrieve his 
ruined home. Never was a man so wrongfully robbed of 
prosperity, peace, and plenty, so knavishly deprived of home, 
happiness, and even hope. He reached Frankfort July 14th, 
when he was again arrested and taken to Richmond, to be a 
fellow prisoner with Burr. He bore his fate with martyr-like 
heroism. His bearing under every circumstance was that of 
a man of sincerity, truth, and honor. The messages from 
his cell to his distracted wife echoed the sentiments of the 
poet: 


** Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage: 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage.” 


Then follows that brilliant tableau that closes this drama, 
the great trial at Richmond. It holds our attention and 
deserves our study, but we have time only for a momentary 
glance at this event, as memorable in American annals as the 
famous trial of Warren Hastings in the halls of Westminster. 
Of this episode pen pictures have been drawn time and again. 
In the midst sat Burr, the prisoner, scrupulously attired in 
his black suit and powdered hair and queue, composed, indif- 
ferent, disdainful, ‘‘ proudly pre-eminent in point of intelli- 
gence to his brethren of the bar,” lately the most conspicuous 
character in the country, now a criminal at the highest court. 
Cool, courageous, quick to see, swift to act, he detects with 
a lynx eye every vulnerable point of his antagonists, and he 
directs every move of his advocates. This arch-conspirator 
plays the imperious role of the persecuted, and with a pride 
equal to that of Lucifer, alludes to the prosecution as some 
sublime joke of Jefferson. He requests Theodosia, who 
remains at his side, to search the histories of Greece and 
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Rome for instances where men of virtue, independence, and 
talents like himself were made the object of vindictive and 
relentless persecution. His prison life is regaled with the. 
flowers of enchanted women and the favors of admiring men. 
In the court room, a sad and silent spectator, rather than a 
participator, sits Blennerhassett, his mind upon the desolation 
of his home. With a Roman resignation like Marius, the 
exiled consul and conqueror, seated amid the ruins of Car- 
thage, so awaits he day after day the decision that shall 
determine his doom. Fora period of eight months this legal 
contest drags its length along. There is a legion of witnesses, 
among whom Wilkinson is the great lion. At last the agony 
is over; Burr and Blennerhassett,are finally acquitted of the 
charge of treason, but are bound over in the sum of $3,000 
to appear at Chillicothe (in January, 1808 ) to answer charge 
of misdemeanor committed in Ohio.’ This later trial never 
takes place. So the curtain falls, the lights are out, and the 
actors and audience disperse. 

Blennerhassett, with an inexplicable but irresistible infatu- 
ation, like some captive chained to the chariot of Burr, accom- 
panies him to Baltimore. A mob threatens to lynch them, 
and Blennerhassett decides to part company with his leader, 
and at this point, for the first time in all the proceedings, 
Blennerhassett, who has never uttered a single syllable of 
complaint or murmured against his betrayer and destroyer, 
approaches him with a demand for some sort of satisfaction for 
the fortune he has lost in Burr’s behalf. In his journal that 
day Blennerhassett wrote, ‘‘I resolved to burst the cobweb 
duplicity of all his evasion with me upon money matters; 
long and insidiously he has trifled with my claims upon him, 
and this day he has treated me not as a faithful associate, 
ruined by my past connection with him, but rather as an 
importunate creditor invading his leisure or his purse with a 
questionable account.” Burr listened to his appeal for aid 
for his impoverished family with a mocking sneer of a 
Mephistopheles, as Blennerhassett writes, ‘‘with such an 





* There was plenty of evidence as to the treasonable intentions of Burr, 
but no evidence of overt acts. 
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absence of that suavity of address with which he has too 
often diverted me from my purpose as now exhibited him a 
heartless swindler in the last swoon of his disorder, and 
determined me to hasten my departure.” And so Burt’s 
mysterious mask was torn at last, but Blennerhassett was 
made to drink his cup to the bitter dregs. 

It is now the proper thing, and nearly every writer indulges 
in it, to daub all the damnable infamy conceivable upon 
Burr, and shower every sentiment of sympathy upon Blen- 
nerhassett. We would.not detract one iota from the defama- 
tion due to Burr; but as for Blennerhassett, we believe that 
the best that can be said in his behalf is that he was, as the 
party remarked who piloted us to the island, ‘‘an old fool 
whom history would have utterly ignored had he not willingly 
walked into Burr’s project.”” Just how far he was acquainted 
with Burr’s farthest designs is a matter of conjecture, but he 
was undoubtedly deceived by his suavity and sophistry. 
Biennerhassett, strolling on his lawn, or shut up in his study 
on the secluded island, knew little or nothing about the 
country of his adoption, the strength, or form, or motive of 
its government; the temperament or sentiment of its people. 
He was a splendid specimen of a simpleton, and was ripe for 
‘Burr’s scheme, the criminal character of which he certainly 
did not comprehend. But he staked his comfortable condi- 
tion upon the scheme with Burr, who had everything to gain 
and nothing to lose, and, like any gambler, Blennerhassett 
should be made to abide the issue. He deserves pity for 
having little judgment and no experience, but he has received 
far more than his share of sympathy for losing in a game in 
which he deliberately ran all risk. 

On his return to his family he stopped at his island home. 
He had left it just a year before in all its superb splendor. 
Now what a sight met his gaze! A flood had inundated the 
island, sweeping away the last vestige of the adornment of 
the lawn, destroying the garden, and loading the farm with 
floodwood and debris. The mansion was but a ghost of its 
former glory; walls were cracked and stripped, windows 
smashed in, and doors carried away. Every article of furni- 
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ture and movable property had been seized by his creditors 
and sold by the sheriff. The slaves had been confiscated, or 
had escaped to the Ohio shore and taken passage by the 
underground railway to freedom. The island was in posses- 
sion of a Mr. Miller, who had attached it on a note for several 
thousand dollars, given by Burr and endorsed by Blenner- 
hassett. The house was never occupied again, and was 
burned in 18)1. 

Blennerhassett, in the honest hope of being able to retrieve 
his fortune, and of satisfying every obligation, settled with 
his family on a large cotton plantation near Gibsonport, Mis- 
sissippi. Mrs. Blennerhassett managed the business, while 
her husband gave himself mostly to his books. Here they 
remained for ten years, making an unequal struggle for suc- 
cess ; for misfortune had marked this family for its own, the 
war of 1812 had injured the cotton market, and Blennerhassett 
was constantly pressed by his indorsements for Burr, amount- 
ing to thirty thousand dollars. In 1819 he sold his plantation 
for $27,000, to satisfy his creditors, and moving to New 
York, attempted to practice law ; but business shunned him, 
and he moved again to Montreal, in the expectation of being 
appointed to some office by his old friend, the Duke of 
Richmond, who was Governor General of Canada. Scarcely 
had he arrived, however, when Richmond was removed, and 
he was again left destitute, and without the means of a live- 
lihood. Leaving his wife and now three sons, he sailed for 
Ireland to look after an estate, left by a distant relative, to 
which he was entitled ; but again justice shut its doors in his 
face. The estate had been seized by Lord Rosse, a cousin, 
and Blennerhassett was not able to enter a legal fight. He 
drifted back to London, and for three years eked out a mere 
existence trying to teach, write and clerk. 

Meanwhile his wife in Montreal was compelled to take 
care, not only of herself, but her three boys. Dominick, the 
oldest, was a shiftless, dissipated vowe; Harman, weak-mind- 
ed and useless ; Joseph, the third, too young to be of any 
assistance. Mrs. Plennerhassett, who had become a mere 
shadow of her former elegance and beauty, in every way, by 
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physical and mental exertion, bravely, desperately, strove to 
support her boys. She kept both hands and head busy 
sewing and writing for the press, even publishing a little 
volume of poems bearing the significant title, ‘‘ The Widow 
of the Rock and Other Poems;” but the world did not want 
her wares, We find in her journal at this time: ‘‘Oh, I 
ask myself a thousand times what I can have done to deserve 
my present forlorn condition;”’ and to her husband she 
writes: ‘‘ After the dreadful despondency I have endured 
for a period longer than I could ever have conceived myself 
capable, so extreme has been my wretchedness that I have 
often conceived myself sinking into a state that promised a 
speedy termination of my sorrows,” 

In 1821, at the age of sixty-three, Blennerhassett died, in 
complete indigence, at the house of a charitable sister on the 
isle of Guernsey. His wife, for whom he had ever displayed 
the most knightly devotion and love, was at his side. For 
eleven weary sorrowful years his broken-hearted wife lived 
on, returning to America to present a claim against the 
government for damage done their island property by the 
militia mob of Virginia. The claim was for $10,000, and 
Henry Clay was its champion in Congress. It was about to 
be voted, when, in 1842, in a dreary tenement house, with 
no one by her side but her imbecile son Harman and a negro 
servant who had never deserted her, wasted in body and 
weary in heart, Mrs. Blennerhassett left the world which had 
so cruelly treated her, and to which she had so often wished 
to bid farewell. She was buried by the Emmets, friends of 
her husband, and the only attendants at her obscure funeral. 

Dominick, her oldest son, drifted about the states, a 
wretched, worthless, ragged tramp, and finally disappeared 
in a drunken debauch in St. Louis, probably either acci- 
dentally or intentionally drowning himself in the waters of the 
Mississippi, that river whose current had brought such a full 
measure of misery to this fated family. Harman lived on, a 
a gloomy, despondent, well-meaning, but half witted man, 
unnoticed and unknown, moving from attic to attic in New 
York city, and found at last (1854) by the Bowery Mission 
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in a barren garret, without carpet, bed covers or even pillows. 
In a state of starvation, he was permitted to die in the alms- 
house on Blackwell’s Island. Joseph, the youngest son, was 
killed in the rebel army while fighting to disrupt the Union 
which his father, sixty years before, had been accused 
of attempting to destroy. 


If the sensitive reader of history has tears to shed, he can- 
not do better than spare a few for the sad story of the Blen- 
nerhassetts. How can we more fitly leave them to memory 
than in the poetic words of Mrs. Blennerhassett, the echo of 
her own overflowing woe, in her poem penned for the little 
volume for which, like all else that she attempted, the cold 
world had no welcome: 


‘* THE DESERTED ISLE. 


Like mournful echo from the silent tomb, 
That pines away upon the midnight air, 

Whilst the pale moon breaks out with fitful gloom, 
Fond memory, turn with sad, but welcome care, 
To scenes of desolation and despair, 

Once bright with all that beauty could bestow, 

That peace could shed, or youthful fancy know. 


To the fair isle reverts the pleasing dream; 
Again thou risest, in thy green attire; 

Fresh, as at first, thy blooming graces seem; 
Thy groves, thy fields, their wonted sweets respire; 
Again thou’rt all my heart could e’er desire, 

Oh, why dear isle, art thou not still my own? 

Thy charms could then for all my grief atone. 


The stranger that descends Ohio’s stream, 

Charmed with the beauteous prospects that arise, 
Marks the soft isles that, ’neath the glittering beam, 
Dance with the wave and mingle with the skies, 

Sees, also, one that now in ruin lies, 
Which erst, like fairy queen, towered o’er the rest, 
In every native charm, by culture dress’d. 


There rose the seat, where once, in pride of life, 
My eye could mark the queenly river’s flow, 

In summer’s calmness, or in winter’s strife, 
Swollen with rains, or battling with the snow. 
Never again, my heart such joy shall know, 
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Havoc and ruin, rampant war have pass’d 
Over that isle, with their destroying blast. 


The black’ning fires have swept throughout her halls, 
The winds fly whistling o’er them, and the wave 
No more in spring-floods o’er the sand beach crawls, 

But furious drowns in one o’erwhelming grave 
Thy hallow’d haunts it watered as a slave, 
Drive on, destructive flood, and ne’er again 
On that devoted isle let man remain. 


Too many blissful moments there I’ve known, 
Too many hopes have there met their decay, 
Too many feelings now forever gone, 
To wish that thou couldst e’er again display, 
The joyful coloring of thy prime array. 
Buried with thee, let them remain a blot, 
With thee their sweets, their bitterness forgot. 


And, O, that I could wholly wipe away 
The memory of the ills that work’d thy fall; 
The memory of that all eventful day, 
When I return’d and found my own fair hall 
Held by the infuriate populace in thrall— 
My own fireside blockaded by a band 
That once found food and shelter of my hand. 


My children (Oh, a mother’s pangs forbear ; 
Nor strike again that arrow to my soul ;) 
Clasping the ruffians in suppliant prayer, 
To free their mother from unjust control, 
While with false crimes and imprecations foul, 
The wretched, vilest refuse of the earth 
Mock jurisdiction held around my hearth. 


Sweet isle, methinks I see thy bosom torn ; 
Again behold the ruthless rabble throng, 

That wrought destruction taste must ever mourn. 
Alas! I see thee now—shall see thee long ; 
But ne’er shall bitter feelings urge the wrong, 

That to a mob would give the censure, due 

To those that arm’d the plunder-greedy crew. 


Thy shores are warm’d by beauteous suns in vain, 

Columbia, if spite and envy spring 
To blot the beauty of mild nature’s reign. 

The European stranger, who would fling 

O’er tangled woods refinement’s polishing, 
May find expended every plan of tuste, 
His work by ruffians rendered doubiy waste.” 

E. O. RANDALL. 








THE FIRST CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE 
EARTH. 


Tue three stages of geog-aphical knowledge are these: 
(1.) The observation of facts; (2.) The deduction of a 
theory of the earth from these facts; (3.) The adjustment 
of facts discovered later to this theory. The early difficulties 
in the way of establishing a true theory of the earth were: 
(1.) Men’s limited knowledge of the earth; (2.) Their 
lack of scientific discipline and habit; (3.) The misleading 
character of geographical appearances. It is true of geog- 
raphy, as it is of astronomy, as Sir John Herschel has said, 
that ‘‘Almost all the conclusions of astronomy stand in open 
and startling contradiction to those of superficial and vulgar 
observation, and with what appears to every one, until he has 
understood and weighed the proofs to the contrary, the most 
positive evidence of his senses.” 

Men first supposed that the earth is a flat disk, bounded 
by the visible horizon. The second theory was that it is a 
flat parallelogram, longer east and west than north and south. 
When we consider the limitations of the men who formed 
these theories, we see that each one of them was wholly 
natural in its time. The terms ‘‘ latitude” and ‘‘ longitude” 
were given to geography by men who accepted the second 
theory. By and by the spherical theory appeared, originated, 
it is supposed, by Pythagoras, and received by the best in- 
formed of the Greeks. This view of the earth is stated in 
passages in old writers that are well known to scholars, of 
whom Aristotle, Strabo, and Seneca are the best known. 
Strabo, for example, wrote: ‘‘If the extent of the Atlantic 
Ocean did not prevent, it would be possible for us to sail 
from Spain to India along the same parallel.”’ 





*Abstract of an address before the Ohio State Archzological and Histori- 
cal Society, December 20, 1886. 
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The ancients did three things for geography: (1.) They 
made known the central parts of the Eastern continent; (2.) 
They invented the spherical theory; and (8.) They con- 
structed a geographical system in harmony with this theory. 
Two lines, one drawn from the southern end of the Scanda_ 
navian peninsula to the mouth of the Ganges, and the other 
from Cape Blanco to a point on the Eastern African coast, a 
little south of Cape Guardafui, with the intercepted shore 
lines, will enclose all the parts of the earth that were really 
known to the Greeks and Romans. The three men who did 
most to work out the ancient system of geography were 
Fratosthenes, Hipparchus, and Ptolemy. 

In the middle ages, geographical theory went backward 
from the ground taken by the Greeks. Men now deduced 
their general view from appearance directly, and then sup- 
ported them with literal interpretations of tropical passages 
in the Bible; or, perhaps, it would be better to say, they 
deduced the view from the passages, and then supported it by 
appealing to appearances. As a matter of course, the paral- 
lelogram theory was restored. The familiar extracts from 
Lactantius, Augustine, and other of the church fathers show 
what absurdities even able men may be led into by a false 
method. In the famous ‘‘ Christian Topography” of Cosmas 
we have an example of a patristic geographical system. 

Nevertheless, geographical knowledge made great headway 
in the middle ages. The Saracens cultivated the science of 
geography as well as added to the facts known. The Cru- 
sades greatly enlarged the geographical vision of the Western 
Christians. Marco Polo’s visit to Eastern Asia, falling 
toward the close of the thirteenth century, worthily closed 
one era and opened another. His discoveries were remark- 
able in themselves, but they were followed in time by others 
even more remarkable. 

Prince Henry, of Portugal, called ‘‘ The Navigator,” born 
in 1391, ushered in the great age of maritime discovery that 
historians and men of science never weary of celebrating. 
The passion of this age was to bring Europe and Asia into 
closer relations; to open up to the West a better road to the 
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East. The old commercial routes from the Mediterranean 
basin to the Indus were now falling into the hands of the 
Turks, who closed them to the West. In Prince Henry’s 
youth, men knew nothing of the Western coast of Africa 
south of Cape Non; they had no knowledge of the form and 
size of that continent, and they believed the tropics to be a 
sea of fire, impassable to man. But the Prince formed the 
opinion that Africa is a peninsula, around the southern part 
of which the western and eastern waters flow together; and 
from this opinion deduced the conclusion that an ocean road 
to the East could be found by keeping down the African 
coast. To the solution of this problem he devoted his 
talents, his fortune, and his influence. This was the first 
practical plan of the Maritime Age for reaching the East. 
The Prince died long before this idea was realized; but at his 
death, in 1464, the Kings of Portugal took it up and prose- 
cuted it to the end. The equator was crossed in 1471, the 
mouth of the Congo reached in 1484, the Cape of Good 
Hope reached in 1486 and doubled in 1497. In 1498 Gama 
cast his anchors in Calcutta and fulfilled the great dream of 
the Navigator. Changes of the greatest magnitude followed 
the discovery of this road to the East. Mention may be 
made of the diversion to it of the India commerce, the decay 
of the commercial cities of the Mediterranean, and the rise 
into new prominence of the cities and nations of the Atlantic 
shore—Portugal, Spain, ‘rance, England, and, in time, 
Holland. 

Columbus made the second suggestion looking to realizing 
the passion of the Maritime Age. The old Greek idea of 
the sphericity of the earth was now generally received by the 
ablest navigators, and by Columbus among others. He de- 
duced from that idea the conclusion that Asia could be 
reached by sailing westward across the Atlantic. This 
was Strabo’s idea revived. By this time, too, men’s knowl- 
edge of the earth had become greatly enlarged, as compared 
with antiquity. In 1474 Toscanelli constructed his map on 
the theory of sphericity, and in 1492 Behaim made his 
‘‘World Apple.” Columbus, indeed, sailed on his first 
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voyage six years before Gama reached Calcutta; but Diaz 
had already reached the Cape, and the time was fully ripe 
for some great navigator to try the secrets of the Western 
Ocean. The Genoese was in all ways well fitted for his un- 
dertaking; he was well read in geography and in travels; he 
was an extensive traveler himself; he was a practical navi- 
gator, and was abreast of the nautical science of his time. 
He is a good illustration of the remark of Sir Arthur Helps: 
‘‘The greatest geographical discoveries have been made by 
men conversant with the book knowledge of their own time.” 

Columbus attempted a new passage to the eastern part of 
the old world. And this he supposed he had found. Asia 
was the vision that he saw in the west to the day of his death. 
Thus he wrote when near his end: ‘‘If any one does not 
give me credit for having discovered the remaining parts of 
India, it simply arises from personal hostility.”’ But he had 
discovered a new world,—not found a new road to India. 
He had discovered greater than he knew or would believe. 
When he was in the West Indies he was not among the out- 
lying islands of Asia, but was separated from Asia by the 
width of a continent and of the greatest of oceans. Orig- 
inally he had been misled in his estimate of the size of the 
earth by the false longitudes of the old geographers; but 
now his belief that he had found Asia confirmed him in this 
estimate. He had not touched hands with Marco Polo, and 
the demonstration of the doctrine of sphericity was left for 
another to make. 

In 1493 Pope Alexander XI issued a bull, that, in con- 
nection with previous bulls issued by his predecessors, had 
the effect to give all non-Christian lands already discovered, 
or yet_to be discovered, lying east of a meridian line one 
hundred leagues west of the Azores to Portugal, and all sim- 
ilar lands west of this line to Spain. This arrangement not 
proving satisfactory to Portugal, the two powers entered into 
the Capitulation of Tordesillas, in 1494, by which the line of 
demarkation was drawn three hundred and seventy leagues 
west of the Azores. From this agreement, which was 
approved by the Pope as the supreme head of the Church, 
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most important results followed, only one of which need be 
here mentioned. The Portuguese, keeping on to the East 
through the India seas, discovered the Spice Islands about 
the year 1500. Among the Portuguese who served in that 
quarter of the world was Magellan, a skilled navigator, a 
fearless soldier, a man fully abreast of the geographical 
knowledge and nautical science of the times, and of the 
most indomitable resolution. After returning from the 
Indies, Magellan served some, time in Africa, where he was 
wounded. He now renounced the service of the Portuguese, 
renounced his country, even, and resorted to Spain, where 
he told the King that the western road to the Spice Islands 
was shorter than the eastern road; that those islands, there- 
fore, lay on the King’s side of the world; and that he would 
prove this to be true if the King would put him in command 
of a proper expedition, The causes that led Magellan to 
take this course are not altogether clear. It is said that he 
had become offended at the King of Portugal on account of 
some real or fancied wrong; also that he had an ambition to 
fulfill the dream of Columbus which, since the capitulation 
of 1494, could be done only under the Spanish flag. But 
Charles V listened to the bold navigator, and complied with 
his request. Magellan sailed from Seville with five ships and 
237 men, August 10, 1519. The principal events of the 
voyage are Magellan’s discovery of the strait that bears his 
name, his issuance from its western portal into the Pacific 
Ocean (that he named) November 28, 1520, the voyage of 
twelve thousand miles to the northwest across that track- 
less ocean, the discovery of the Ladrones and the Phil- 
lipines, the death of Magellan, the reaching of the Spice 
Islands, and the return of Sebastian del Cano, one of Magel- 
lan’s lieutenants, to Seville in the flag-ship ‘‘San Vittoria,” 
September 7, 1522, having accomplished the circumnaviga- 
tion of the earth. 

Thus was the conception of Aristotle, of Strabo, and of 
Seneca justified. Hitherto that conception had rested on 
theoretical arguments merely; now it was practically demon- 
strated. In peril and hardship, Magellan’s voyage far tran- 
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scends that of Columbus. Not the least testimony to the 
hardihood of the undertaking is the fact that for sixty years 
Magellan had no follower. Sir Francis Drake, who was, in 
Motley’s phrase, the first Englishman and the second of any 
nation to plow a furrow ’round the world, did not bring his 
great voyage to a close until the year 1580. 

B. A. HINSDALE. 








THE ARCH AZOLOGICAL EXHIBIT FOR THE OHIO 
CENTENNIAL. 


Tue collection of Ohio prehistoric relics, made at Phila- 
delphia and at New Orleans, attracted much attention, and 
demonstrated the richness of Ohio archzological treasures. 
By common consent Ohio was given the first place among 
the states in this class of exhibits. And yet the collections 
were far from satisfactory to archzological students, and to 
those who made the collections and superintended the exhib- 
its. The small amount of money appropriated to the exhibits, 
and the brief time which could be given to making the collec- 
tions, made it necessary to depend upon the generosity of 
the owners of large collections, leaving large parts of the 
state unrepresented, and compelling the management to put 
on exhibition duplicates from the same localities, and speci- 
mens of which a definite history was wanting, making them 
of little value to the archzologists. 

The coming Ohio Centennial affords the opportunity—one 
which will probably not occur again—of making a full and 
complete exhibit of Ohio archeology, and the publication of 
a report which will be a credit to the State and the collectors 
of its prehistoric remains. This can only be accomplished 
by the hearty co-operation of the owners of all collections in 
the State. They can, with but little work for each, make 
this part of the exhibition a grand success, and secure for 
each of them a report upon Ohio archeology, which could 
not otherwise be made, and which will be of inestimable 
v lue to every collector and to every student. 

If the owners of all the collections in the State, great and 
small, will forward promptly to Mr. A. A. Graham, of Colum- 
bus, secretary of the Archeological and Historical Society, a 
catalogue of their specimens of which the history is known, 
designating in what county found, whether found on the sur- 
face, in graves, in mounds or in rock shelters; and will give 
him a right, upon proper precaution for their safe keeping, to 
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select such specimens as he desires to put upon exhibition, 
and will then, in ample time before the opening, forward such 
specimens to him by express, the work can be accomplished. 
As none of the specimens are to go out of the State, the risk 
of loss is very slight, and if small printed gummed labels are 
prepared, as was done at New Orleans, so that the owner’s 
name shall be conspicuously and securely attached to every 
specimen, each exhibitor will get full credit for his share of 
the exhibition, and all confusion of goods will be avoided. 

Among other things, information should be furnished upon 
the following points: 

All the forms of chipped flint or chert, with the relative 
frequency of each form. 

All instances of the finding of caches of chipped imple- 
ments; number in each find; description of the locality, and 
a specimen or two of the find. 

Descriptions of all known sites for the manufacture of 
chipped implements. 

All forms of Ohio pottery and places where found. 

Descriptions of all known sites for the manufacture of 
pottery. 

Descriptions of all explored rock shelters and lists of finds 
in them. 

All forms of grooved axes and hammers, and comparative 
frequency of each. 

All forms of ungrooved axes, hammers, celts, bark-peelers, 
gouges, etc., and comparative frequency of each. 

All forms of pestles and mortars. 

All polished ornamental stones, badges, etc., with compar- 
ative frequency of each. 

All stone beads, all pipes, all bone and shell implements 
and ornaments, all copper implements, beads and other orna- 
ments. 

All skulls from mounds, and all contents of mounds. 

All Indian skulls the history of which can be accurately 
given. 

All specimens inscribed or sculptured in any way, with as 
accurate a history as possible of the finding of each. 
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All evidences of prehistoric mining for chert, oil, salt, or 
any other substance in the earth. 

Description of all mounds, and earthworks of all kinds, in 
the neighborhood of each collection, and, if explored, a full 
history of the exploration. 

In describing a specimen, the exact condition of its finding 
should be given, if possible, and it should be remembered 
that unfinished specimens are among the most valuable of 
all; as unfinished stone pipes, roughly blocked ornamental 
stones, and ornaments partially bored, etc. 

If from all parts of the State the information above out- 
lined can be forwarded as indicated, and authority given to 
draw upon every collection for a loan of the specimens which 
best illustrate the archzology of each section, an exhibit can 
be made which would be highly instructive to all students of 
archeology, and which would keep several experts busy 
during the entire Exposition making special preparation for 
the final report. 

In connection with the exhibit thus brought together, the 
management should secure a full exhibit of the bibliography 
of Ohio archeology, putting in one of the cases, as far as 
practicable, all that has been written upon the subject, with 
a general index of all of it prepared expressly for the exhi- 
bition. Artists should be provided to photograph or sketch 
all specimens needed to illustrate the final report, the prep. 
aration of which should be placed in the hands of a half 
dozen or more Ohio experts, best qualified for the work. 
The report should be published as a distinct and special 
volume. 

Such a work, fully illustrating Ohio archeology, prepared 
by Ohio men, and published by Ohio publishers, would be a 
very fitting centennial mile-stone of the State, contrasting 
with our history the history of those who occupied the land 
before us, our civilization with their civilization, our arts and 
mode of life with theirs. It will require considerable money 
to do this work, and it should be done well if atall. It is a 
matter that concerns the whole State, as it is securing from 
a rapidly coming oblivion the primitive history of the State. 
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The State should pay for it, pay generously for it, and should 
authorize the placing of a copy of the final report in the 
hands of every contributor to the exhibition, and in every 
public library of the State, with a large edition over for dis- 
tribution by the proper officers of the State and the experts 
who prepared the report. 

There are a few magnificent collections which ought to be 
placed unbroken in the Exposition, and among the first of 
these is that of Mr. Thomas Cleaney, of Cincinnati. His 
collection should be placed where the archeologists of the 
State can study it in detail, and should then become the 
property of the State by purchase. It would make a grand 
beginning for such an archzological collection as the State of 
Ohio ought to have, and would doubtless draw to it many 
other collections which otherwise would be lost or carried 
out of the State. It would be well if all the owners of large 
collections would put them on exhibition, but the real value 
of the final report will depend upon the completeness of the 
collection of typical specimens from all parts of the State. 


M. C. Reap. 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL DIRECTORY OF OHIO. 


THE Ohio Archzological and Historical Society desires to 
procure for publication, first in the QUARTERLY, a complete 
list of all owners or collectors of archzological and historical 
specimens in Ohio,—especially those whose collections 
illustrate Ohio antiquities. I will esteem it a favor if all who 
read this will send me the names and addresses of any whom 
they may know to be collectors. Blanks will be furnished, 
if desired, on which to send such information. 

We wish to secure this information, not only for use in our 
regular Society work, but also that an exhibit may be made 
by every Ohio collector in our coming Centennial Exposi- 
tion in the autumn ot 1888. A. A. GRAHAM, 

Secretary. 





THE RELATION OF THE GLACIAL PERIOD TO 
ARCH AZOLOGY IN OHIO. 


As yet no implements have been found in Ohio which can 
certainly be ascribed to the glacial age. The hope that we 
may yet discover pre-glacial instruments in Ohio, as we have 
discovered pre-glacial wood, is, however, a sufficient justifi- 
cation of this paper, if it shall succeed first in making clear the 
relation of the glacial period to archzological discoveries in 
other portions of the world; and if, in the second place, it 
shall call the attention of local observers in different parts of 
the State to the class of implements likely to be found within 
the limits of the State, and to the localities where special 
investigations should be inaugurated; and third, if it shall 
show the relations of glacial investigations in this region to 
the question of glacial chronology, and so of the age of the 
implements found elsewhere. 

First, the relation in general. The general facts as to the 
occurrence of a glacial period are’so well known that I need 
only allude to them. The evidence is conclusive that, at a 
comparatively recent period, the northern portions of Europe 
and America were covered with a vast mass of slowly moving 
ice, pressing down from the direction of the north pole 
towards the warmer latitudes. The origin of this ice (like 
that of the glaciers still remaining in the Alps and other 
mountain ranges, and still covering a large part of Green- 
land), was doubtless in the continued accumulation of snow 
over the glaciated region in excess of the melting power of 
the summer sun. This implies a climate both cool and moist. 
Into the speculations concerning the changed condition in 
the meteorological forces, I need not enter. 

The extent of the region over which this ice sheet spread 
is now pretty accurately known. In the old world the 
glacial covering extended over nearly the whole of the British 





*A paper read before the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society 
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Isles, and over all of the Scandinavian peninsula, and spread 
far into Western Russia and Northern Germany. From 
the Alps, also, as a center, glaciers pushed on both sides, 
far down beyond the present limits. The whole valley of 
Switzerland, from the Alps to the Jura mountains, was full of 
ice, so that boulders were carried from the one to the other. 
In America the glacial sheet extended to the sea south of 
New England, covering the site of New York. Westward 
from New York city I have myself carefully traced in the 
field the southern boundary of the glaciated regions as 
far as the Mississippi. Beginning at New York city, and 
omitting the minor features, the line marking this southern 
boundary runs N. W. to Salamanca, N. Y., thence S. W. to 
the neighborhood of Louisville, Ky., thence bending north 
to the upper part of Brown county, Ind., thence S. W. to 
Carbondale, Ills., and thence N. W. to the neighborhood of 
St. Louis. To this limit the ice of the glacial period con- 
tinued in its southern movement, grinding down the elevated 
surfaces and filling up the depressions of the country, and 
bringing its vast burdens of granite rocks from the north. 
As it withdrew, the ice in melting left its enclosed solid 
material which it had picked up along its long journey (con- 
stituting the boulders and hard-heads, or nigger-heads, as 
they are sometimes called), to mark its former presence. 
In the rear of the retreating ice there also appeared the 
prairie region, which had been planed and leveled by the mov- 
ing mass, and by the subsequent water deposits. The whole of 
the region north of this boundary line is now covered with an 
unstratified deposit of clay, sand, gravel and boulders. In 
this so-called ‘‘till’’ the constituent elements are uniformly 
of northern origin, and frequently from distantly separated 
points, granitic pebbles from Northern Canada being mingled 
in one indiscriminate mass with the local pebbles of Southern 
Ohio, and with others from intervening points. Another 
sign of glacial action consists in the striz or scratches which, 
all over this region, characterize both the stones included 
in the till and the surface of the underlying rock. 

The special feature, however, to which our present subject 
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would call attention, is found in the terraces which every- 
where mark the streams flowing southward from the glaciated 
area. Almost without exception, the streams flowing south- 
ward from this area show marks of former floods from fifty 
to a hundred feet higher than any which now occur. Gravel 
deposits from fifty to a hundred feet higher than the present 
flood-plain line the valley of everyone of these streams, not 
only where they lie within the glaciated region, but through 
much of their course after they have emerged from the 
glaciated into the unglaciated region. In our own State 
these terraces are specially observable on the following 
streams and places: 











PLATE |. The shaded portion indicates the glaciated area of Ohio. 


Middle fork of Beaver, New Lisbon; Big Sandy Creek, 
east branch, East Rochester; Nimishillen, Canton; Tusca- 
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rawas, Bolivar; Sugar Creek, Beech City; Killbuck, Millers- 
burg; Mohican, Jefferson township; Owl Creek, Millwood; 
Rocky Fork, Wilkin’s Run; Licking River, Newark; Jona- 
than Creek, Thorn township, Perry courity; Hocking River, 
Lancaster; Clear Creek, Clearport, Madison township, Fair- 
field county; Salt Creek, Adelphi; Scioto River, Green 
township, Ross county; Paint Creek, Twin township, Ross 
county, and throughout the whole lower course of both the 
Little and the Great Miami. 

Second. It is in terraces of this description that the so- 
called ‘‘ palzolithic’’ implements have been found; and as 
there can be no question that this class of terraces was 
formed by the floods which mark the closing portion of the 
glacial period, the occurrence of human implements in their 
undisturbed strata connects the early history of man with the 
closing scenes of the glacial period. This being so, any 
well-directed study concerning the glacial period is impor- 
tant as shedding light upon the condition under which man 
began his career and upon the time which has elapsed since. 

The first discovery of human implements in glacial de- 
posits occurred in the valley of the Somme, near Abbeville, 
in Northern France. These were brought to light by Bouches 
de Perthes nearly fifty years ago. The scientific world did 
not credit his statement that they were found in undisturbed 
strata until about twenty-five years ago, when several Eng- 
lish geologists were so happy as to find implements in place 
in the high gravel terraces near Abbeville. At once, when 
attention was directed to the conditions in which these were 
found, other implements of a similar type were found in sim- 
ilar situations in various places in England. And some ten 
or twelve years ago, Dr. Abbott, of Trenton, N. J., began to 
find implements of a similar type in the extensive gravel 
deposits near his home upon the Delaware River. It was my 
privilege to visit the locality, five years ago, in company with 
Professor Boyd Dawkins, of England, and Professor Haynes, 
of Boston, both of whom are specialists in this line of inves- 
tigation, and have spent much time in studying the localities 
in Europe where palzolithic implements have been found, 
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and both were struck with the resemblance between the ter 
races of the Delaware, where Dr. Abbott finds his implements, 
and the terraces in the valley of the Somme, where Bouches 
de Perthes made his discoveries. From my own prolonged 
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Rough stone implement found by Dr. Abbott at Trenton, N. J., in glacial 
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investigations since, I am perfectly confident that the gravel 
terraces on the Delaware have their counterpart in the various 
glacial terraces in Ohio, to which your attention has been 


directed. 
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It is.only rough stone implements of the type shown in 
the accompanying plate, which are found in the situations 
just mentioned, connecting them with the spring freshets of 
the glacial period. Smoothed stone implements have never 
been found in situations indicating anything like the antiquity 
belonging to some specimens of the palzolithic type. 

It is exceedingly important for the interests of archeology 
that local observers, in various portions of Ohio, should 
become thoroughly familiar with the facts just presented. 
Heretofore the attention of collectors has been so generally 
directed to the ordinary Indian type of flint implements, and 
there has been such anxiety to obtain perfect specimens of 
these, that implements of the palzolithic type are likely to 
have been overlooked. But, really, far more interest would 
attach to a few implements of the palzolithic type, if found 
in undisturbed glacial gravel, than to the whole mass of 
Indian implements which now fill our museums. We would 
specially ask, therefore, that all persons living in the vicinity 
of glacial terraces, where excavations are being made for any 
purpose, would systematicaliy and persistently look for 
implements similar to these described. Nor should the 
observer be too easily discouraged. A rough implement 
like these, lying in a great bank of gravel, is about as diffi- 
cult to discover as a needle in a haymow. Only the eye that 
is trained by long practice in exploration will be likely to 
recognize such an implement amid its abundant surroundings 
of pebbles and gravel. If, by good chance, any one should 
discover such an implement, let him, if possible, secure a 
photograph of it before its removal. At any rate, he should 
spare no pains in noting its position and describing its sur- 
roundings, and should call the attention of professional geolo- 
gists to the facts as soon as possible, that everything may 
be confirmed in the mouth of two or three competent 
witnesses. 

Aside from the discoveries of Dr. Abbott, at Trenton, N. 
J., those of Miss Babbitt, at Little Falls, Morrison county, 
Minn., are as yet the best authenticated instances of palzo- 
ithic implements found in glacial gravels. Miss Babbitt’s 
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specimens consist of numerous flakes and quartz fragments, 
which, in the opinion of the best judges, show unmistakable 
evidences of human workmanship. (See American Natural- 
ist, June and July, 1884.) The specimens were found in 
undisturbed gravel, three or four feet below the surface of a 
glacial terrace, on the east side of the Mississippi valley, and 
about twenty-five feet above the present flood-plain. 

In our own State Mr. Reefy, of Elyria, has in his posses- 
sion an implement of the palzolithic type, supposed to come 
from the glacial terraces lining Sugar Creek, in Tuscarawas 
county, not far below the point where it emerges from the 
glaciated region. But the original observations were not 
sufficiently accurate to determine whether it was originally in 
the gravel or merely upon the surface. Another of similar 
type was found near by in an excavation ina cave. Several 
years ago some implements of this character were found in 
the vicinity of Columbus, 

Third. Since palzolithic implements are undoubtedly 
found in glacial gravels, it becomes at once evident that the 
archeological interest of glacial studies in Ohio is by no 
means wholly dependent upon the discovery of such imple- 
ments in our own glacial deposits. But any investigation 
bearing upon the date of the close of the glacial period, and 
upon its physical geography, is of direct archzological value. 
It is of great interest to know that when man, in a state of 
development similar to that of the Eskimo, was hunting the 
mastodon, and the reindeer, and the walrus in the valley of 
the Delaware, the ice-front extended in our own State as far 
south as Cincinnati. At that time the moose, the caribou, 
the musk ox, and reindeer ranged through the forests and 
over the hills of Kentucky. And, if my theory of a glacial 
dam at Cincinnati can be entertained, there was for a period 
a long, irregular lake occupying the valley of the Ohio and 
its tributaries, rising to the top of the bluffs in all the lower 
portions of the valley above Cincinnati, and being as much 
as three hundred feet deep at Pittsburg. The explorer at 
that time, coming up from the south, would have encoun- 
tered an ice wall along the line which I have marked as the 
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glacial margin; and upon ascending it would have had before 
him naught but such icy wastes as recent explorers have 
found in the upper portions of Greenland, far along towards 
the north pole. The forests and flowers south of this margin 
were then also very different from those now covering the 
area. From the discoveries of Professor Orton and others, 
we infer that red cedar abounded all over the southern part 
of Ohio. Some years ago a pail factory was started in the 
neighborhood of Granville, Licking county, using as the 
material logs of red cedar which were probably of pre-glacial 
growth. There is record of similar pre-glacial wood in High- 
land, Clermont and Butler counties, specimens of which can 
be seen in the cabinet of the State University. In a few 
secluded glens opening into the Ohio River above Madison, 
Ind., where the conditions are favorable, arctic or northern 
plants, which, upon the advance of the glacial sheet had been 
driven southward, still remain to bear witness of the former 
general prevalence. Among these may be mentioned Su/- 
livantia Ohioensis and Pedicularis Canadensis. 

Ohio also affords abundant opportunities for estimating 
approximately the date of the close of the glacial period. 
. Light upon this question promises to come from three classes 
of facts: 1st. The recession of waterfalls in streams whose 
courses have been changed by the deposition of glacial debris. 
Such streams occur most frequently in the northern part of 
the State. The streams emptying into the Ohio River for 
the most part occupy their old valleys, since they were, all 
through the glacial period, the natural outlets of sub-glacial 
streams; but in the northern part of the State, where the 
streams flowed in an opposite direction from the ice-move- 
ment, the change of the river beds has been almost universal. 
The old channels were filled up with glacial debris, and, upon 
the retreat of the ice, it was a mere chance whether the 
rivers should flow in their former channels or not. 

The former outlet for Lake Erie was so completely filled 
and buried that its course is only conjectural. Before the 
glacial period there were no Niagara Falls and no Lake Erie. 
The recession of the falls from Queenston to their present 
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position represents all the work done since the glacial period 
by that mighty agency, the Niagara River. The length of 
the gorge is not far from seven miles. Upon comparing the 
recent survey by the United States government with that 
made by the New York geologists about 1840, there seems 
little doubt that the rate of the recession of Niagara Falls is 
as much as three feet per year; from which it would follow 
that it is not more than 11,000 years since the Niagara River 
began its work at Queenston. While other elements of the 
problem would tend to reduce even that estimate to less than 
7,000 years. 

The various streams like Black, Rocky, Cuyahoga and 
Chagrin rivers, afford similar, but more imperfect, oppor- 
tunities to estimate this period. At Elyria the falls of the 
Black River have receded since the glacial period a trifle 
more than two thousand feet. We have not, from direct 
observation, even an approximate estimate of the rate of 
recession. But a rate of two inches a year would escape 
observation for a long period, unless it had been conducted 
with great care. A few years ago a mass of rock fell at 
Elyria so great as to shake the whole town. Thus the under- 
mining process may go on for a hundred years before its 
effects will become visible. But with the present forces in 
operation it would seem incredible that the average rate of 
recession at Elyria should not be greater than one foot in 
fifty years, which is the result obtained if, as many calculate, 
the glacial period closed a hundred thousand years ago. 

Dr. Gould, of Berea, Ohio, is studying a similar problem 
in connection with Rocky River, whose pre-glacial bed, now 
filled with glacial debris, has been traced for a distance of 
twenty-five or thirty miles. Some gentlemen at Akron are 
also, I understand, studying the gorge at Cuyahoga Falls with 
the same end in view. It is of the greatest importance that 
wherever there is a post-glacial waterfall or gorge, exact facts 
should be obtained, and their meaning interpreted, so far as 
they bear on chronology, and reported to the scientific world. 
One of the most interesting problems, which I have myself 
partially investigated, is furnished by the post-glacial gorge 
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in the lower part of Paint Creek, near Chillicothe. The 
nature of this gorge, and its relation to the glacial period, 
was discovered by Professor Orton (see Geological Survey of 
Ohio, vol. II, p. 653). The valley of Paint Creek is here 
bearing to the north, and, as Professor Orton shows, there 
can be no question that its northern outlet was obstructed by 
the advancing ice of the glacial period, compelling the water 
that accumulated in front of it to seek an outlet by a short 
cut across a neck of Waverly sandstone which here extended 
a few miles north of the southern extension of the ice. 
Here, now, is a valley presenting a striking contrast to that 
which was occupied in pre-glacial times. The pre-glacial 
valley is not far from a mile in width; while this is scarcely 
five hundred feet at the top, and less than that at the bottom; 
and the small streams which flow into it from either side have 
worn back scarcely six hundred feet, though the material, 
consisting of two or three hundred feet of shale underneath 
sandstone, is very favorable to rapid erosion. It can scarcely 
be possible that these forces have been in operation in their 
present position for many thousand years. Any one living 
in the vicinity of Chillicothe, or having the leisure of a sum- 
mer vacation, will confer a great favor upon the werld by 
conducting a careful series of investigations upon this gorge, 
and reporting the facts and figures. 

A second means of approaching this chronological prob- 
lem is through a study of the valleys which have been worn 
by streams of various sizes in the glacial deposit itself. 

Two years ago, in the Baptist Quarterly (for July, 1884), 
Professor Hicks, of Granville, reported the results of such an 
investigation in the valley of Raccoon Creek, Licking county. 
The present flood-plain of this creek is now bordered on 
either side by gravel terraces about fifty feet high, which are 
evidently the remnants of a deposit filling the whole valley 
to that height, laid down by the swollen streams which 
marked the closing of the glacial epoch. Since the glacial 
period the present stream has been occupied with the task 
of slowly removing this material. The number of cubic 
yards which it has already removed can be approximately 
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estimated. The rate of removal is more difficult to deter- 
mine. Assuming the rate to be the same per cubic foot as 
that which is transported by the Mississippi River past New 
Orleans, the time required would be less than fifteen thou- 
sand years. 

A similar estimate I have made for Plum Creek, the little 
stream which passes through Oberlin, in Lorain county. 
Plum Creek is about twelve miles long, and drains a basin 
whose area is about twenty-five square miles. Its course is 
all the way through a bed of till, there being no rocky 
obstructions. The channel which it has worn I estimate to 
average twenty feet in depth above its flood-plain, and five 
hundred feet in width. 

Calculating from these data, we have the following results: 
The total amount of material eroded from the trough of 
Plum Creek is 633,600,000 cubic feet. Estimating the rain- 
fall at forty inches, and that one-half finds its way through 
the channel, the annual amount is 1,161,600 cubic feet. 
Now, accepting the estimate of Humphreys and Abbott for 
the Mississippi River, that one foot of silt is carried away by 
every 2,610 cubic feet of flowing water, we find that this in- 
significant stream carries away 455,057 cubic feet of silt every 
year. Estimating that one-half of this comes from the sur- 
face and tributary streams, it would require, at present rates, 
only 2,846 years for the erosion of this valley. But allow- 
ance must be made for the slower rate of erosion, when the 
the country was covered with forests. This rate, however, 
can hardly be reduced to more than one-third or one-fourth, 
which would make the period not far from 10,000 years. It 
is incredible that, with the effects produced, this stream should 
have occupied its bed for a much longer period than that. 

Another mode of approximately estimating the date of the 
close of the glacial period, is from calculations concerning 
the extent to which the lake basins have been filled up. 
Thousands of years ago it was a mystery that, although all 
the rivers ran into the sea, the sea was not yet full. That 
mystery has been explained. But, upon observing the 
amount of silt carried by every stream which empties into a 
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lake basin, the question meets us, why have not all our lake 
basins been filled with solid material, which can not be evap- 
orated? Millions upon millions of cubic feet of mud, sand 
and gravel are annually carried by the streams into Lake 
Erie, and yet Lake Erie is not full; and there are still in 
Northern Ohio many smaller lakes receiving corresponding 
deposits from the streams emptying into them. The reason 
why these lakes are not full is that they have not always 
existed; they are young, and in many cases their age can 
doubtless be estimated by the extent to which they have 
already been filled up. Since living in Ohio I have not been 
favorably situated for conducting such investigations in this 
particular line. But the result of investigations, such as might 
be carried on in numerous places in Ohio, and as made by 
myself upon a small lake basin in Andover, Mass., will be 
found in my ‘‘ Studies in Science and Religion,” p. 342. The 
attention of local observers is earnestly directed to that class 
of investigations. 


CONCLUSION. 


From what has been said, I trust that it becomes apparent 
that my subject is germane to the objects of this meeting and 
Society. Man co-operates with Nature, and the results of 
natural and human forces are everywhere closely intermingled, 
so that archeology can not free itself altogether from geology. 

I am so often asked concerning the relation of the Mound 
Builders to the glacial period that it will not be out of place 
for me to say here that the work of the Mound Builders is 
very recent, as compared with the glacial period. The 
mounds and earthworks of the lost race which inhabited Ohio 
before its discovery by Europeans, are all upon the surface, 
being built when in the valleys, like our present cities, upon 
the summits of the glacial terraces we have described, or 
upon the present flood plains. The implements also con- 
tained in these mounds are all of the modern type, differing, 
in a marked degree, from the rough stone implements found 
in New Jersey, Northern France and Southern England. 
Without doubt, where the antiquity of the Mound Builders 
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s counted by hundreds of years, that of pre-glacial man must 
be counted by thousands. 

The intelligent prosecution of the lines of inquiry which I 
have suggested can not fail to lead to important results, either 
positive or negative. If, after years of patient investigation 
by scores of observers, a single well-attested locality should 
be discovered, like that of Trenton, N. J., where palzolithic 
implements are found in undisturbed deposits of glacial gravel, 
the event would elicit the interest of scholars in all the world 
and through all coming time. Ai failure to find such a locality 
after sufficient examination, will also be significant in various 
ways. 

Let me repeat that the favorable points for investigation 
abound along the valleys of all the streams emptying into the 
Ohio river, and at various places along the Ohio itself. 
Wherever excavations are being made in these glacial ter- 
races it is to be hoped that some one will be upon the look- 
out for the rude implements which were used by pre-glacial 
man, and which may by chance have been buried in these 
deposits and preserved for present study. The instrument 
may be rude, and the flake but a fragment, but for all that 
they may signify the presence of man, and may open a new 
chapter in the early history of our race, 


G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 





THE SERPENT MOUND SAVED. 


Ir gives us great pleasure to record that a beginning has 
been made in the work of effectually, preserving the mounds 
and earthworks of our State. The celebrated Serpent 
mound, on the Lovett farm, near the northern border of 
Adams county, has been purchased for the Trustees of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology 
of Cambridge, Mass., and henceforth will be sacredly pre- 
served by them for the study of future archeologists. This 
purchase has come about through the enlightened interest of 
Professor F. W. Putnam, curator of this museum, and Pro- 
fessor of American Archeology and Ethnology in Harvard 
University. Upon observing the ravages which time and 
the elements were making with this most valuable archzolog- 
ical relic, he called the attention of some of his friends to 
the importance of immediate action. Professor Putnam’s 
own account of the steps toward the purchase of this mound 
are worthy of preservation. We quote from a communica- 
tion made by him to the Czwcinnati Post, June 4, 1887. 

‘‘Four years ago I visited the famous Serpent mound in 
Adams county. Last fall, in company with Mr. Kimball, I 
revisited the mound, and found that it had suffered much 
from wash-outs since my former visit. It was evident that if 
steps were not at once taken for its preservation it would 
soon be a thing of the past. This led me to write a letter 
which was published in the Boston Herald, and was widely 
copied by the press. About that time Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher, who is so well known for her efficient work among 
and for the Omaha Indians, and from the papers she has 
written relative to the Indians, knowing of my desire to save 
several of the prehistoric monuments of Ohio from destruc- 
tion, mentioned it at a lunch party of Boston ladies in New- 
port, and interested them to such an extent that they 
opened a correspondence with me, stating that they were 
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ready to assist in the work of preservation. As a result of 
this three Boston ladies took the matter in hand, and with 
the assistance and encouragement of Mr. Francis Parkman 
and Mr. Martin Brimer, they issued a little circular setting 
forth the importance of preserving the Serpent mound by 
purchasing it and placing it in the charge of the trustees of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology 
one of the departments of Harvard University. The money 
asked for was soon obtained, and the trustees passed a vote 
agreeing to accept the trust. During this time I was in con- 
stant correspondence with Mr. Lovett, upon whose farm the 
mound is situated, and on the 17th of May I left home for 
the purpose of making the purchase of so much of Mr. Lov- 
ett’s farm as could be agreed upon. The negotiations have 
now terminated, and a purchase of about sixty acres of the 
Lovett farm has been agreed upon, and a topographical sur- 
vey of the tract is being made. The portion of the farm in- 
cluded in the purchase begins at Brush creek, which flows 
along the base of the high cliff on which is situated the singu- 
lar earthwork in the form of a serpent more than a thousand 
feet in length, in whose open mouth is an egg-shaped em- 
bankment, having a long diameter of nearly one hundred 
feet. The land purchased exte.ds south of the serpent to 
the new pike now being made, thence eastward, so as to in- 
clude a never-failing spring of nice water, and a mineral 
spring near by, in a beautiful grove of maples; thence north to 
the private road leading from Mr. Lovett’s house to the creek 
bottom, which road is the northern boundary to the creek. 
To the southeast of the serpent, on the hill between it and the 
spring, is a large conical mound, of course included in the 
purchase, and probably having a close connection with the 
history of the serpent. This, then, is what has been done, and 
how it was done. Now for what is proposed to be done. 
To state that in a few words is simply to say that a beau- 
tiful natural park will be secured for the benefit of all who 
wish to visit it, free of charge, so long as it is respected, 
and no vandalism committed.” 

Thus ‘‘a monument, which is to be forever protected 
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where it was placed by its builders, an enigma for the present 
and a study for the future, is placed in charge of this museum 
for safe-keeping. The deed of the land is a conveyance from 
John T. Wilson to the following named trustees of the Pea- 
body Museum and their successors: Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp, Boston; Prof. Asa Gray, Harvard University; Dr. 
Henry Wheatland, President Essex Institute, Salem; Hon. 
Theodore Lyman, Brookline; Hon. George F. Hoar, Presi- 
dent American Antiquarian Society, Worcester; Francis C. 
Lowell, Esq., Boston, and Professor Frederick W. Putnam, 
President Boston Society of Naturai History. 

‘*In relation to the Serpent Mound Park, as I propose to 
name the place, I can only add that it is my plan to pass the 
autumn on the place, restoring the Serpent mound where 
it has been injured, and in strict acordance with the survey 
made by Squier and Davis in 1849, when it was covered by 
a heavy growth of trees, which were nearly all prostrated by 
the great tornado about 1849, two maples alone escaping that 
terrible blast. The fields that are now in wheat will be made 
into beautiful blue grass lawns, trees will be planted in various 
places, paths will be made, shaded by trees, and in doing this 
I hope to place in the park every species of tree found in 
Adams county. This portion will be fenced in, and horses 
will not be allowed beyond the fence. Along the eastern 
border a road will be made from the new pike to the grove and 
springs, where hitching-posts and a horse-trough will be placed. 
The grove will be clear of underbrush, and a spring-house 
will be made, so that parties taking their lunch along will 
have cool water and a comfortable place in which to rest and 
lunch, and a shelter in case of rain. So long as the place is 
respected and guarded by all who visit it, the park will be 
free to all, but should any vandalism be committed, an ar- 
rangement would at once be made to put a keeper at the 
place, and possibly entrance fees would have to be charged 
in order to pay the expense. But certainly the people will 
respect a place thus gratuitously prepared and opened for 
their benefit, to see and enjoy, but not to injure. 
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‘To reach the park from Cincinnati, take the Cincinnati and 
Eastern road to Peebles, a four hours’ ride, where there is a 
good livery kept by Mr. G. Gallagher, from whom teams 
can be hired. A drive of two hours by the present road, in 
part very rough, will bring parties to the mound. Next 
season the new pike and road will be ready, and the distance 
will be reduced. With this illustration of the great interest 
taken in the ancient monuments of your State, will not the 
people of Ohio be aroused to the importance of securing 
others from destruction? There are many others as import- 
ant as the ‘‘Serpent,’”’ which should be protected at once— 
Fort Ancient, on the Little Miami; Fort Hill, on Brush 
Creek, about ten miles above the Serpent; the fortified hill, 
in Butler county. Several of the works in the Scioto valley, 
such as the those at High Bank and Cedar Bank, near Chilli- 
cothe; the great banks at Piketon, and many others, deserve 
special attention, and some legislative act ought to be passed 
at once to that end. Ohio will be held in disgrace if she 
lets her centennial celebration go by without such action. 


For such an object all parties can ufite for the credit of your 
great and beautiful State, and I pray that it may be done. 
** Respectfully, F, W. Putnam.” 











BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE EARTHWORKS OF 
OHIO. 


PREPARED BY MRS. CYRUS THOMAS FOR THE SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION. 
[ Continued from page 78. 

Any observers in the State who have facts concerning the 
earthworks of Ohio, in addition to those here stated, will 
confer a favor upon the world by forwarding such informa- 
tion to Professor G. F. Wright, Oberlin, O., the member of the 
Editorial Committee in charge of this department, by whom 
the facts will be classified and published in future numbers, 
making the QuaRTERLY by far the completest depository of 
such information. 

In locating ancient remains it is desirable to note the fol- 
lowing points: | 

The character of the works—whether mounds, stone 
graves, burial places, enclosures, walls, caches, etc. 

Whether explored or not, and if explored whether relics 
were found, the kind of relics, and where such relics have 
been deposited, if known. 

The exact locality, as near as can be determined, in town- 
ship, county, and State, and whether near a town or stream 
of any note. 

Whether any notice or description has been published, and 
in what book, paper or magazine such notice may be found. 

In all cases where antiquities have existed, but are now 
obliterated, they should be included in the list, and mention 
made of their having been destroyed. 

CLINTON COUNTY. 

Mound near Wilmington. Mentioned in Amer. Antiq., 

Vol. I (1879), pp. 262, 263. 


COSHOCTON COUNTY. 


Ancient burying ground, a short distance below Coshoc- 
ton. Brief notice, quoted from description by Dr. Hildreth, 
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in Silliman’s Journal. Howe’s Hist. Coll. Ohio, pp. 115, 
116; also in Silliman’s Journal. 

Ancient cemetery, a short distance below Coshocton, on 
an elevated, gravelly alluvium. As seen in 1835 by an 
anonymous writer, Amer. Jour. Sci. and Art, 1st Ser., Vol. 
XXXI (1837), p. 69. 

CUYAHOGA COUNTY. 

Mound near Chagrin Falls. Explored. Described in 
Amer. Antiq., Vol. I (1878), pp. 55, 56. 

The Jewett ‘‘Hill Mound,” ‘‘Courtney’s Mound,” ‘‘W. 
Conant’s Mound,” and ‘‘G. Conant’s Mound,” at Dover. 
Explored, but contents only noticed, 9th Rep. Peab. Mus., 
p. 19. 

Mound that formerly existed at the corner of Euclid and 
Erie streets, Cleveland. Mentioned by Col. Whittlesey, and 
articles obtained therefrom figured, Tract 5, West. Res. 
Hist. Soc. (1871), p. 39. He also mentions, on same page, 
a mound that formerly existed on the homestead of A. 
Freese, Sawtell avenue. 

Ancient works at Newburg (walls and ditches). Described 
and figured by Col. Whittlesey, Tract 5, West. Res. Hist. 
Soc. (1871), pp. 10, 11, Pls. 2, 8. Noticed and Col. Whit- 
tlesey’s figure copied by S. D. Peet, Amer. Antiq., Vol. V 
(1883) p. 236; see also Anc. Mor., p. 40. 

Ancient work, ‘‘ three miles southeast of Cleveland,”’ briefly ~ 
described from Col. Whittlesey’s notes, Anc. Mon., pp. 38, 
39. (Probably the works at Newburg, above mentioned). 

Ancient works at Independence (walls, ditches and enclo- 
sure). Described and figured -by Col. Whittlesey, Tract 5, 
West. Res. Hist. Soc. (1871), pp. 11, 12, Pls. 2 and 3; Anc. 
Mon., p. 40. 

DELAWARE COUNTY. 

Ancient works are found in three places in this county; 
most noted in lower Liberty, about eleven miles below Dela- 
ware, on the east bank of Olentangy. Localities of Indian 
villages. Brief mentions, Howe’s Hist. Coll. Ohio, p. 573. 


ERIE COUNTY. 
Mound in northeast part of Kelly’s Island. Explored, 
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described and ‘figured by Col. Whittlesey, Tract 41, West. 
Res. Hist. Soc., pp. 35, 36. 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 

Two circles at ‘‘ Rock Mill,” about seven miles north of 
Lancaster, on-a hill a short distance from Hocking River. 
Other mounds and works in same section. Briefly noticed 
by Professor E. B. Andrews, Rep. Peab. Mus., Vol. II, pp. 
51-53. Described and figured in Anc. Mon., p. 100, Pl. 
xxxvi, No. 3. 

FRANKLIN COUNTY. 

Embankment, with corresponding exterior ditch, four and 
a half miles north of Worthington, on the left. bank of Olen- 
tangy Creek. Brief notice and figure, Anc. Mon., p. 36. 
Pl. xiv, No. 2. 

Square enclosure, circle and mound, on Olentangy Creek, 
one mile west of the town of Worthington. Described and 
figured, Anc. Mon., p. 84, Pl. xxix, No. 3. 

Mound which formerly stood on the south line of Colum- 


bus (city). Opened. Brief description, Coll. Hist. and Mis-' 


cel. and Monthly Journal, Vol. II (1823), pp. 47, 48; also 
in Ohio Monitor. 

Mound at Whittington. Notices by Caleb Atwater, Trans. 
Amer. Antiq. Soc., Vol. I, p. 176. 


Enclosure and mound, a mile north of Dublin. Reported 
by Charles M. Smith. 


GEAUGA COUNTY. 


Cemetery, in the extreme southeast part of the county, 
two miles southeast of the village of Parkman. Graves 
lined with stone. Described by S. N. Luther, Sm. Rep., 
1881, p. 593. The stone mound and stone graves described 
by C. C. Baldwin, Tract 56, West. Res. Hist. Soc. (1882), 
pp. 160-165, are probably the same as those mentioned by 
Mr. Luther. 

GREENE COUNTY. 

Fortification on Massie’s Creek (a tributary of Little 
Miami), seven miles east of Xenia, consisting of walls of 
mingled earth and stone, and stone mounds. Described and 
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figured, Anc. Mon., pp. 33, 34, Pl. xii, No. 3. Some other 
works, half a mile below, consisting of oblong enclosure, 
semicircle and mound. Brief notice and figure, Anc. Mon., 
p. 95, Pl. xxxiv, No. 3. Polygonal enclosure on the right 
bank of the Little Miami, Sec. 24, T. 4, R. 8, Anc. Mon., 
pp. 95, 96, Pl. xxxiv, No. 4. 

Circular depressions; promontory, known as Mitman’s 
Hill. Brief description by Professor J. E. Warren, Proc. 
Cent. O. Sci. Ass., Vol. V, p. 56. 

Mound, four miles north of Xenia, at Tawawa Springs. 
Mound in Miami township. Mound at Cedarville, in Cedar- 
ville township. Reported by F. C. Hill, Sm. Rep. (1879), 
p. 438. 

HAMILTON COUNTY. 

The ‘‘Langdon Mound,” near Red Bank; brief notice of 
the mound and contents, and of another near by. 

Mound on the farm of Mr. Gould, two miles from Read- 
ing. Brief description of the mound and contents, 16th 
Rep. Peab. Mus., pp. 175, 176. 

Large enclosure, with outside ditch, on the right bank of 
the Great Miami, near the village of Coleraine. Described 
and figured Anc. Mon., pp. 35, 36, Pl. xiii, No.2. (See 
also C. Pl. iii.) Possibly one of the works alluded to by 
Hugh Williamson, Obs. on Climate of America, Appendix 
D, pp. 189, 190. 

Ancient Cemetery near Madisonville. Mentioned in Anc. 
Nat., Jan. 1881, Vol. XV, pp. 72-73. A lengthy and illus- 
trated description by T. W. Langdon in the Jour. Cin. Soc. 
Nat. Hist., V. III, pp. 40-68, p. 139, pp. 203-220, and pp. 
237-257. Partial notices also in 15th Rep. Peab. Mus., pp. 
63-67 and 77, and 16th Rep., pp. 165-167; pp. 196 and 
199. Brief notice from C. L. Metz, Sm. Rep., 1880, p. 445. 


A square enclosure and parallel lines, opposite side of 
Little Miami River from the Milford Works; nearly opposite 
Milford, Clermont county. Brief description Anc. Mon., p. 
95, Pl. xxxiv, A, No.2. Also figured in Hugh Williamson’s 
work on Climate, p. 197, fig. 2. 
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Ancient works in Anderson township. Notices and par- 
tial descriptions, 16th Rep. Peab. Mus., pp. 167-174 and 
p. 202; also 17th Rep., pp. 339-346, 374 and 376. Noticed 
by C. L. Metz, Sm. Rep., 1879, p. 439. 


Two circular enclosures in Sycamore township. Reported 
by J. P. MacLean, Sm. Rep., 1881, p. 683. 

Fortified Hill, at the mouth of the Great Miami. De- 
scribed and figured, Pres. Harrison in Trans. Hist. Soc. 
Ohio, Vol. I, pp. 217-225. Brief notice and figure (copy 
from op. cit.) Anc. Mon., pp. 25-26, Pl. ix, No. 2. 

Four mounds on the present site of Cincinnati; opened; 
the articles obtained described by Dr. Drake in ‘‘ Pictures 
of Cincinnati,” p. 204, etc. Mentioned by Caleb Atwater, 
Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., Vol. I, (1820), pp. 156-160. 


Mound and grave at Cincinnati. Opened by Col. Win- 
throp Sargent, and the articles taken from them described by 
him in a letter to Dr. Benj. L. Barton, in 1794. Illustrated, 
Trans. Am. Phil. Soc., Vol. IV, (1799), pp. 177-180, and 
Vol. V (1802), p. 74. 

The following ancient works have been found ‘‘ in the 
precincts of the town of Cincinnati:” 

Three circular embankments, two parallel convex banks, 
an excavation, and four mounds of unequal dimensions. De- 
scribed with measurements in Western Gazetteer or Emit- 
grant's Directory, pp. 282-283. 

Mound at Sixth and Mound streets, Cincinnati. Reported 
by H. H. Hill, Sm. Rep., 1879, p. 438. 

Aboriginal vault or oven at the junction of the two 
branches of Duck Creek, near the Red Bank station, in the 
vicinity of Madisonville. 

Old roadway on Sec. 11, Columbia township. Reported 
by C. L. Metz, Sm. Rep. 1879, p. 439. 


HARDIN COUNTY. 


Mound ‘‘near the Bellefontaine and Indian Railway, 
between Mt. Victory and Ridgeway.” Thoroughly ex- 
plored and described by John S. B. Matson, in Ohio 
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Centen. Rep., pp. 126-134. Illustration original in Tract 
11, West. Res, Hist., Soc., 1872, pp. 9-16. 


HIGHLAND COUNTY. 


Square enclosure, with nine banks of long parapets united 
at one end in the form of a gridiron, on the head branches 
of the east fork of the Little Miami River; briefly described 
in Western Gazetieer, p. 299. 

Brief notice of ‘‘ Fort Hill,’ with a few additional partic- 
ulars, 17th Rep. Peab. Mus., p. 349. Description and map 
in Anc. Mon., pp. 14-16, Pl. v. First described and fig- 
ured by Prof. Locke in Geol. Rep. (Ohio), 1838, pp. 267- 
269, fig. 15. 

Enclosure and mound in Salem township, one mile and a 
half southeast of Pricetown. Surveyed, described and fig- 
ured, J. P. MacLean, Sm. Rep. 1883, pp. 851-853. 

HOLMES COUNTY. 

Mounds southeast of Odell’s Lake, examined by Dr. 
Boden. 

Mound on the summit of Dow’s Hill, one mile northeast 
of Londonville; explored. Reported by H. B. Case, Sm. 
Rep. 1881, p. 597. 

Cache of leaf-shaped flint implements, found in a pond on 
the farm of Daniel Kick, in Washington township, about a 
half mile north of the Lake Fork of the Mohican River. 
Described by H. B. Case, Sm. Rep. 1877, p. 267. Reported 
by him in Sm. Rep. 1881, p. 597. 

Mounds in Washington township, on lands of J. L. and 
Cyrus Quick. Examined. Described in Sm. Rep. 1881, 
by H. B. Case, p. 596. Marked L in diagram, p. 594. 

HURON COUNTY. 

Ancient works (circular and irregular enclosures, mounds 
and ditches), near Norwalk; described and figured from 
Whittlesey’s surveys and notes, Anc. Mon., pp. 37, 38, Pl. 
xv. No. 1. 

JACKSON COUNTY. 

Mound on the farm of Mr. Ed. Poor, in the edge of Lick 

township, near Berlin, on the second bottom of a small trib- 
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utary of Dixon’s Run. Explored and described by Dr. John 
E. Sylvester, Am. Antiq., Vol. I, July, August and Septem- 
ber, 1878, pp. 73-75. . 

KNOX COUNTY. 

Mentioned by N. N. Hill, Hist. Knox Co.: 

Mound one fourth mile south of Fredericktown, and for- 
merly an enclosure, p. 170. 

In Berlin township, mound on the Ellis Willet place; 
another on the Davis farm,. p. 422. 

Stone wall in Butler township, p. 432. 

Mounds in Clay township, p. 437. 

Enclosure on the farm of Mrs. Kerr, Jackson township, p. 
488. 7 

Enclosure and mounds near Greersville, Jefferson town- 
ship, p. 494. 

Mound one mile east of Mt. Liberty; near by, vestiges of 
an enclosure, p. 497. 

Several mounds in Morgan township, p. 534. 

Mound, ditch and embankment, half mile east of Freder- 
icktown, on the bank of Owl Creek. A circular ditch and 
embankment on the farm of Wm. Loveridge. All in Morris 
township, p. 538. 

Enclosure and mound formerly on the site of Frederick- 
town, Wayne township. Described pp. 557, 558. 

LAKE COUNTY. 

Deposit of flint implements near Painesville. Mentioned 
by M. C. Read, Am. Antiq., Vol. I, July, August, Septem- 
ber, 1878, p. 98. 

Old Fort, near Willoughby. Brief description by Col. 
Whittlesey, Tract 41, West. Res. Hist. Soc., pp. 36, 37. 

LICKING COUNTY. 

Mound two and a half miles south of Newark, known as 
the ‘‘Taylor mound,” and located on the farm of Mr. 
Thomas Taylor. Explored and fully described by Prof. O. 
C. Marsh, Am. Jour. Sci. and Art, 2d Ser. No. 42 (1866), 
pp. 1-11. , Republished in Hist. Mag., Oct. 1867, Vol. II, 2d 
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Tippet’s mound. . Figured on Pl. 11 Ohio Centen. Rep. 
Mound of loose stones one mile and a half southeast of 
Jackstown, figured on same plate; also mentioned by Col. 
Chas. Whittlesey, Tract 5, West. His. Soc., 1871, p. 39. 

Flint Ridge, in Licking and Muskingum counties, contains 
flint quarries and ancient ‘‘ diggings.” Described by A. C. 
Ross and W. H. Ball, Sm. Rep. 1879, p. 440. <A geological 
sketch by an anonymous writer, Am. Jour. Sci. 1st Ser. 
Vol. XXV (1834), pp. 233, 234. Also described in full, 
with diagrams, by C. M. Smith, Papers relating to Anthro- 
pology, from Sm. Rep. 384, pp. 13-35. 

Mound in Amsterdam. 

Embankment mound and stone mound a mile and a half 
southeast of Amsterdam. Reported by Charles M. Smith. 

‘*‘The Alligator Mound” and other mounds about three 
miles northwest of Newark. Mention and measurements of 
the first, Howe’s Hist. Coll. Ohio, p. 298. . Mentioned in 
Anc. Mon., p. 72, and fully described and figured on pp. 98- 
100, and Pl. xxxvi, No. 2. Mentioned by S. D. Peet and 
Sq. and Davis. Figured, copied, Am. Antiq. Vol. V., 1883, 
p. 262. 

Stone mound in the vicinity of Licking River, ‘‘ not many 
miles from Newark.” Noticed by Caleb Atwater, Trans. 
Am. Ant. Soc. Vol. I., pp. 184, 185. Excavated, and de- 
scribed by J. Dille, Sm. Rep. 1866, pp. 359, 360. 

Fortified Hill, near Granville. Described and figured in 
Anc. Mon., pp. 24, 25, Pl. ix, No. 1. 

‘The Newark Works,” consisting of lines of embankment, 
enclosures, mounds, etc., at the junction of South and Rac- 
coon forks of Licking River, one mile west of Newark. De- 
scribed with plat and figures, Anc. Mon., pp. 67-72, Pl. xxv, 
figs. 12-16. Mentioned in Howe’s Hist. Coll. Ohio, p. 
294. Described and figured by Caleb Atwater, Trans. Am. ° 
Antiq. Soc. Vol. I (1820), pp. 126-129, Pl. ii. Described 
by Priest, Am. Antiq., pp. 157-159. (He says ‘‘As given by 
the Antiquarian Society at Cincinnati.’’) Lengthy account 
and figures by Isaac Smucker in Am. Antiq. July, 1881, 
Vol. III., pp. 261-267. (Says they were noticed by Isaac 
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Stoddard in 1800.) Described and figured in Warden’s 
Researches, pp. 20-21, Pl. 1, 2nd part fig. 1. 

Antiquities in the vicinity of Newark. Mounds and em- 
bankments. Described in Western Gazetteer, p. 305 (note); 
and briefly noticed by Thad. M. Harris, Jour. Tour., p. 156. 

Ancient works at Newark. Described and figured by M. 
Warden, Dupaux. Antiq. Mex., Vol. II. pt. ii., pp. 20, 21. 
Pl. i, pt. 2, fig. 1. 

Ancient works near Newark at the junction of South and 
Raccoon Forks of Licking River. Described and figured in 
small pamphlet (unpaged, 4 leaves), Premiums and Regula- 
tions with the names of the Awarding Committees for the 
Fifth Annual Fair of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 
to be held at the city of Newark—Columbus, 1854. 

LORAIN COUNTY. 


Inscriptions on a ‘‘stone column or idol” found, covered 
with thick coat of moss, on the farm of Alfred Lamb, in 
Brighton, 1838. Description from the ‘‘Lovain Republican of 
June 7, 1843” in Howe’s Hist. Coll. Ohio, pp. 312-313, 
two cuts. 

Enclosure and ditch on the right bank of Black River in 
Sheffield township. Described and figured by Col. Whit- 
tlesey, Anc. Mon., p. 39, fig. 4. 

Enclosure near the banks of French Creek in Sheffield 
township. Described and figured by Col. Whittlesey, Anc. 
Mon., p. 39, fig. 5. 

MAD RIVER VALLEY. 

Antiquities, consisting of mounds, except one enclosure. 
Among those mentioned are the mounds at Enon, Haddix 
Hill and Kauffman’s farm. Also Baldwin and Roberts 
mounds on Buck Creek. Of these the Roberts and Baldwin 
mounds were thoroughly explored and full descriptions and 
figures given by Prof. T. F. Moses, Proc. Cent. Ohio Sci. 
Association of Urbana, Ohio, Vol. I., Pt. i, 1878, pp. 30- 


49, plates 1-8. 
MEDINA COUNTY. 


Ancient walls and ditches on the east branch of Rocky 
River at Weymouth. Described and figured by Col. Whit- 
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tlesey, Tract 5, West. Res. Hist. Soc. 1871, pp. T8, 19, Pl. 
7. Also Tract 41, where it is named ‘‘Fort Hill” and men- 
tioned as near Berea. 

MERCER COUNTY. 

Mound half a mile from Sharpsburg, mostly of sand and 
gravel. Reported by J. L. Whitney. O.T. Mason in Sm. 
Rep. 1880, p. 448. 

MIAMI COUNTY. 

Mound on Corn Island, near Troy. Opened. Described 
and contents noted by George F. Adye in a letter in Czucennatt 
Gazette, and quoted in Hist. Mag., Nov. 1869, Vol. VI, 
2d Ser., from the Christian Intelligencer. 

Earthworks and mounds in Concord and Newton town- 
ships. Brief descriptions by E. T. Wiltheiss, Papers Re- 
lating to Anthropology, from Sm. Rep. 1884, p. 38. 

Embankment of earth and stone on the left bank of the 
Great Miami, two miles and a half above the town of Piqua. 
Described and figured, Anc. Mon., p. 23, Pl. viii, No. 3. 
Noticed also by Drake, View of Cin. Described and 
figured by John P. Rogan, Thomas Ms. p. —. Notice by 
John P. MacLean, Mound Builders, p. 27. 

Below the preceding a group of works (circles, ellipses, 
etc.) formerly existed on the site of the present town of 
Piqua. Described in Long’s ‘‘ Second Expedition,” Vol. 1, 
pp. 54-66. Mentioned in Anc. Mon., p. 23. , 

Mounds and earthworks in Washington and Spring Creek 
townships, on the Great Miami and its tributaries. Full 
description and diagram by E. T. Wiltheiss, Papers Relat- 
ing to Anthropology, from Sm. Rep. 1884, pp. 35-38. 

Tablets of burnt clay found on farm of W. Morrow near 
Piqua. Reported by C. T. Wiltheis, Sm. Rep. 1879, p. 440, 

Graded way at Piqua. Described in Long’s Sec. Expd., 
Vol. I., p. 60. Noticed in Anc. Mon., p. 88. 


[Zo be continued.| 














LITERARY PERIODICALS OF THE OHIO VALLEY. 


In a course of investigations concerning Western literary 
undertakings, the writer has given some attention to the his- 
tory of periodical publications, particularly those devoted to 
literature. There have been many such publications in the 
valley of the Ohio River, some of great merit, others of little 
or no value. Comparatively few of our Western magazines 
have been well supported by the public, or have lived longer 
than five or six years. The majority were ephemeral, run- 
ning their career in a twelve-month, or less. 

The subjoined list comprises between sixty and seventy 
titles of periodicals devoted wholly or in part to general lit- 
erature, that have appeared in the Ohio valley from the year 
1819 to 1860, a period of forty-one years. Doubtless the list 
is very incomplete. Readers of the QUARTERLY will confer 
a favor by pointing out any errors they may discover in the 
list, or by furnishing additional information on the subject to 

W. H. VENABLE. 


LIST OF LITERARY PERIODICALS. 


The Western Review and Miscellaneous Magazine. 
Monthly. Wm. Gibbs Hunt, Lexington, Ky., August, 
1819, to July, 1821. 

The Literary Cadet. Weekly. Dr. Joseph Buchanan, 
Cincinnati, November, 1819. Twenty-three numbers were 
issued, and then the Cadet was merged in the Western Spy, 
which was thereafter published as the Western Spy and Lit- 
erary Gazette. 

The Olio. Semi-monthly. John H. Woods and Samuel 
S. Brooks, Cincinnati, 1821. Continued for one year. 

The Literary Gazette. ‘Weekly. John P. Foote, Cincin- 
cinnati, January, 1824, to December, 1824. Revived by 
Looker and Reynolds, who continued it for eight months in 
1825. 
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The Western Minerva. Francis and Wm. D. Gallagher, 
Cincinnati, 1826. Survived less than one year. 

The Western Review. Monthly. Timothy Flint, Cincin- 
nati, May, 1827, to June, 1830. 

Transylvania Literary Journal. A college paper. Prof. 
Thos. J. Matthews, Lexington, Ky., 1829. 

Masonic Souvenir and Pittsburg Literary Gazette. A 
quarto weekly. Fiint called it, ‘‘in form and appearance the 
handsomest in our valley.”’ 1828. 

The Shield. Weekly. R. C. Langdon, Cincinnati, 182-. 
Survived two years. 

The Ladies’ Museum. Weekly. Joel T. Case, Cincin- 
nati, 1830. Survived one or two years. 

The Illinois Magazine. Monthly. James Hall, Shawnee- 
town, Ill., October, 1830, to January, 1832. 

The Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre. Edited by 
Wm. D. Gallagher. Published by John H. Wood. Semi- 
monthly. First number issued October 1, 1831. At the be- 
ginning of the third year Thomas H. Shreve went into part- 
nership with Gallagher, and the two bought the paper, 
enlarged it, and issued it weekly under the name Cincinnati 
Mirror and Western Gazette of Literature. In April, 1835, 
the Chronicle was merged in the Mirror, and James H. 
Perkins became one of its editors. The Mirror was sold in 
October, 1835, to James B. Marshall, and bought again in 
January, 1836, by Flash and Ryder. It was discontinued 
early in 1836. 

The Western Monthly Magazine, a continuation of the 
Illinois Magazine. Cincinnati, James Hall, January, 1833, to 
February, 1837. 

The Academic Pioneer and Guardian of Education. A. 
Pickett, Cincinnati, 1833. 

The Literary Pioneer. Nashville, Tennessee, 1833. 

The Kalaidescope. Nashville, Tennessee, 1833. 

The Literary Register. Elyria, Ohio, 1833. 

The Schoolmaster and Academic Journal. Semi-monthly. 
B. F. Morris, Oxford, Ohio, 1834. 

The Western Gem, and Cabinet of Literature, Science and 
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News. St. Clairsville, Ohio. Semi-monthly, and afterwards 
weekly. Gregg and Duffey. Mrs. Dumont and Mrs. 
Sigourney were contributors. 1834. Kept up about a year. 

The Western Messenger. Cincinnati and Louisville. West- 
ern Unitarian Association. Edited by Ephraim Peabody, 
James Freeman Clarke, James H. Perkins and W. H. Chan- 
ning. June, 1835, to April, 1841. 

The Family Magazine. Cincinnati, Eli a Started 
in 1836, and published six years or more. 

The Western Literay Journal and Review. Cincinnati, 
Wm. D. Gallagher, 1836. One volume. 

Western Monthly Magazine and Literary Journal. Louis- 
ville, W. D. Gallagher and John B. Marshall, 1837. Five 
numbers only. 

The Hesperian; or, Western Monthly Magazine. Colum- 
bus and Cincinnati, Wm. D. Gallagher and Otway Curry, 
May, 1838, to 1841. 

The Literary News-Letter. Weekly. Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Edmund Flagg, 1839. One year. 

The Monthly Chronicle. ' Mansfield, Ohio, 1839. 

Literary Examiner and Western Review. Pittsburg, E. 
B. Fisher and W. H. Burleigh. Monthly. Eighty-four 
pages toanumber. 1839. Published about a year. 

The Buckeye Blossom. Xenia, P. Lapham and W. B. 
Fairchild, 1839. 

The Family Schoolmaster. Richmond, Ind., Halloway 
and Davis, 1839. ’ 

The Western Lady’s Book. Cincinnati. Edited by an 
association of ladies and gentlemen. Published by H. P. 
Brooks. Began August, 1840. Short lived. 

The Ladies’ Repository and Gatherings of the West. 
Cincinnati, Methodist Book Concern, 1841 to In the 
year the Methodist Book Concern began to publish the 
National Repository, which was kept up for 

The Western Rambler. Cincinnati, Austin T. Earle and 
Benj. S. Fry. Started September 28, 1844. Survived only 
a few months. 

Southwestern Literary Journal and Monthly Review. E. 
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C. Z. Judson (‘‘Ned Buntline’”’) and H. A. Kidd, assisted by 
L. A. Hine. Nos. 1 and 2 were published in Cincinnati; 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 in Nashville, Tennessee. From November, 
1844, to April, 1845. 

The Querist. Cincinnati, Mrs. R. S. Nichols, 1844. Con- 
tinued a few months. ’ 

The Democratic Monthly Magazine and Western Review. 
Columbus, Ohio; B. B. Taylor, editor; S. Medary, publisher. 
June and July, 1844. 

The Casket. Cincinnati, J. H. Green, ‘‘the reformed 
gambler,’’ and Emerson Bennett, 1845. 

The Quarterly Journal and Review. Cincinnati, L. A. 
Hine, January to July, 1846. 

The Herald of Truth. Cincinnati, L. A. Hine, January, 
1847, to June, 1848. 

The Great West. Literary Newspaper. Cincinnati, E. 
Penrose Jones, May 5, 1848, to March, 1850. 

Sackett’s Model Parlor-Paper. Cincinnati, Egbert Sackett _ 
and F. Colton, December, 1848. Eight numbers issued, 

The Shooting Star. Cincinnati, S. H. Minor. 

The Semi-Colon. Cincinnati, 

The Western Mirror. G. W. Copelan and ‘‘Sam’l Pick- 
wick, Jr.,’"’ Woodward College, Cincinnati. 

Western Quarterly Review. Cincinnati, L. A. Hine, Jan- 
uary to April, 1849. 

Gentleman’s Magazine. Cincinnati, J. Milton Sanders and 
J. M. Huntington, 1849. A few numbers only. 

The Hipean. Cooper Female Institute, Dayton, Ohio, 
1849. ‘ 

Moore’s Western Lady’s Book. Cincinnati, edited by A. 
and Mrs. H. G. Moore. Begun in 1849, and continued 
about eight years. 

The Western Pioneer. Chillicothe, S. Williams. 

The Western Literary Magazine. Columbus, Ohio, Geo. 
Brewer. 

The Columbian. Literary Newspaper. Cincinnati, W. 
B. Shattuc and W. D. Tidball, October 20, 1849, to March, 
1850. 
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Columbian and Great West. Cincinnati, W. B. Shattuc, 
March, 1850, to September, 1854. 

The Citizen. Lyons and McCormick, Cincinnati, 1851. 

Pen and Pencil. Cincinnati, W. Wallace Warden. Started 
January, 1853. Eight numbers issued. 

The Parlor Magazine. Cincinnati. Conducted by Jethro 
Jackson, assisted by Alice Cary. Begun July, 1853. Two 
volumes. 

Genius of the West. Cincinnati. Edited by Howard Dur- 
ham, Coates Kinney and W. T. Coggeshall. October, 1853, 
to June, 1856. 

The Literary Journal. Cincinnati, Mrs. ‘‘ Ella Went- 
worth,” and Mrs. E. K. Bangs, 1854. A few numbers. 

West American Review. Cincinnati, G. W. L. Bickley, 
1854. 

The Forest Garland. Cincinnati, Smith and Lapham, 
1854. 

The Odd Fellows’ Literary Casket. Cincinnati. Edited 
by W. P. Strickland; published by Tidball and Turner. 
Begun in 1854. 

The Diadem. Attica, Ohio, J. C. Mitchell, 1854. 

The Literary Messenger. Versailles, Indiana, Ross Alley, 
1854. 

The Western Literary Cabinet. Detroit, Michigan, Mrs. 
Sheldon, 1854. 

The Home Journal. Cincinnati, Alf Burnett and Enos B. 
Reed, 1855. ’ 

The Western Art Journal. Cincinnati. Edited by Rev. 
W. P. Strickland; published by J. S. Babcock. 1855. 

The Message Bird. Waynesville, Ohio, J. W. Roberts, 
1856 to 1860. 

The Dial: A Monthly Magazine for Literature, Philosophy 
and Religion. Cincinnati, M. D. Conway, January to Decem- 
ber, 1860. 








BOOK NOTES. 


*.* Any book mentioned in this department can be obtained through the Pub- 
lisher of the QUARTERLY. 


AMERICAN STATE CONSTITUTIONS; A Study of their Growth. By Henry 
Hitchcock, LL. D. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1887. 


This little volume is No. XXXVII of ‘‘ Questions of the Day.” It is an 
interesting study of certain currents of political thought in the United 
States, as seen in State Constitutions, and was originally delivered as an 
address before the New York State Bar Association. Private conversation, 
the utterances of public journals, party platforms, the speeches of party 
readers, and particularly statutory legislation are a meter of the movement 
of political thought; but, manifestly, this meter is a poor one as compared 
with ‘the conclusions of a free people as to what changes in their organic 
law will best promote the common welfare."’ ‘* Wise or unwise, wholesome 
or dangerous, these conclusions reveal, in some measure at least,’’ says Mr. 
Hitchcock, ‘* the drift of that people’s thought,—the goal to which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, it is tending; as Agassiz demonstrated from the 
sluggish flow of the Mer de Glace past the stakes which he had planted at its 
former verge, not only that the large glacier was a slowly moving river of 
ice, but also the rate and direction of its irresistible drift into the valley 
beneath.”’ Mr. Hitchcock finds that in the one hundred and ten years 
since the Declaration of Independence, ‘‘ the total number of distinct consti- 
tutions, either newly adopted or completely revised, which have been pro- 
mulgated in these thirty-eight states is one hundred and nine,” and to these 
constitutions ‘*two hundred and fourteen partial amendments have been 
adopted at different times, some of less and some of greater importance.” 
To measure the direction and volume of political thought is an important 
office of history, and we are glad to commend this ‘‘study” to such of our 
readers as are interested in such subjects as the appointment and tenure of 
the judiciary, qualifications for the suffrage, and corporations. We notice 
two minor errors. The first Constitution of Ohio was not submitted to the 
people, as is implied on page 16; and in 1800 there were sixteen states in 
the Union, not fifteen, as stated on page 47. It is strange, indeed, that a 
New York man should forget Vermont, the admission of which to the Union 
caused that State, first and last, so much trouble. 





THE AZTECS; their History, Manners and Customs. From the French of 
Lucien Biart. Authorized translation by J. L. Garner. Pp. 333. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 1887. 

In this book a brief history of the Aztecs is followed by a description of 
their government, industries, arts, religious and social customs. While con- 
taining little that is really new, the work will prove instructive to most 
readers, and owing to its compact form will be useful, and as valuable, 
probably, as any work that cites no authorities, and hence gives the reader 
no guides for verifying or amplifying its statements. 
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